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PREFACE. 



Probably the writer of these few brief 
pages has attributed a very unmerited value 
to their contents, in sparing them from the 
general conflagration of a heap of loose 
writings which had accumulated under his 
hand. It will give no pain to his mind to 
learn that he has done so. A habit of con- 
templation, imd of occasionally committing 
his thoughts to paper, had, in the course 
of thirty years, produced a large pile of 
scattered compositions. Most of it was 
undoubtedly worthy only to be food for 
that element, which purifies all things to 
which it is applied. But parts of the col- 
lection having undergone a reperusal before 
their final condemnations he was induced to 

a2 



IV PREFACE. 

spare some of them, as containing matter 
deserving consideration; and this little 
volume comprizes specimens of them. 

It will be manifest, that some things 
have been either written, or retouched, at 
a later period. But the greater portion of 
the contents of the book, was either wholly 
written, or conceived, many years ago, — 
part thirty, part twenty, part ten years,— 
and without having been in any degree 
altered, or adapted to subsequent times or 
occurrences. The chief part of the volimxe 
was composed from twenty to thirty years 
ago. 

The writer is aware that the interest of 
some things on which he has written, is 
gone by. But he has not thought it neces- 
sary to suppress his observations for that 
reason. 
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LAW. 

TH£ JUDGES. 

Theoretically it seems to be an error, 
to permit the Judges of our Courts of Law 
to enter upon the, political arena, by be- 
coming members of the great debating 
clubs, called Houses of Parliament Yet 
it must be supposed, that practically there 
is much need of them there ; since we see 
that they are so frequently, and indeed 
iQOSt commonly, raised to the dignity of 
the peerage* In many cases, perhaps, it is 
but the consequence of the intrigue and 
contrivance of spirits habitually ambitious, 
and eager to obtain the finishing crown of 
their elevation. Yet it can hardly be 
doubted, that there actually is a w^at of 
the assistance of men of legal learning, 
accustomed to sedate application, and to 
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the practice of skilful discrimination; and 
it is hardly possible to assert, that the de- 
nial of all hope of a peerage might not 
have the effect of depriving us of many 
bright ornaments of our judicial Benches. 
Still, however, it appears equally indis- 
putable, that there is much mischief in that 
excessive increase in the number of Peers, 
which is caused by the hereditary dignities 
granted to the Judges. It has long been 
my opinion, that it would secure every 
advantage, and be attended with no incon- 
venience, if the Lord Chancellor and the 
two Chief Justices were to have, by a 
general law, or by special patent on their 
appointment, all the privileges of the peer- 
age for life, whether they should so long 
hold their offices, or not;^ 

* It is of litUe importanee to my readers, or to me ; 
but still the natural desire to stand fairiy in the 
opinion of others, induces me to say here, that this 
idea is not borrowed from another. A pamphlet has 
been published in 1830, making the same suggestion. 
I do net doubt, that, as far as I am concerned, the 
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This subject should perhi^ rather be 
classed under the head of Politics. But 
the Law and the Judges come together so 
naturally, that it would be unreasonable to 
separate them. 



THE BARRISTERS. 

The practice at the Bar does not improve 
in us^iil or commendable qualities. Its 
moral influence on society, and the esteem 
in which the profession is held, are greatly 
lowered by the altered conduct which is to 
be seen at the Bar. The effect of the 
growing increase in the number of candi- 
dates for £ame and food has been, to give 

author of it is perfectly original. Bat I miut main- 
tain my own claim also. The idea has heen a 
favorite of my mind for little less than thir^ years; 
and I haye. always advanced it, when led to the 
suhject in conversation with friends ; which perhaps 
has not jbeen very frequently. Possihly it has 
equ^y hee^ the original idea of five hundred other 
persons. It is a very simple and obvious thought. 

b2 
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fierceness to their rivalry, to banish cour- 
tesy from their conduct to their superiors 
and to each other, and generally to dispell 
all daintiness in the choice of means, and 
in the method of their emulation. The 
same thing naturally happens, when hun- 
gry animals of other kinds are too nume- 
rous for the prey which falls within their 
reach. 

Our Barristers are too prone to quarrel 
with their superiors, the Judges, — too 
much disposed to glory in the act, and to 
love to insult and vex them, till they make 
them forget their own dignity. This 
greatly degrades our tribunals in the pub- 
lic estimation; which is a public mischief. 
It is also injurious to the Barristers them- 
selves, in a greater degree, than to the in- 
sulted Judges. The latter are at the end 
of their career, and personally can be little 
affected by public censure or disesteem. 
But the former are in a state of aspiration 
after higher things. To degrade there- 
fore the rank which they seek to obtain, is 
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to set fire to the bench on which they wish 
to repose, and to sully the robe with which 
they long to be adorned That Judges 
are men, and often act like men, indis- 
creetly, and perhaps foolishly, may be very 
true. But respect for the rank which they 
hold, and for the public importance of 
maintaining it in good esteem, — respect 
for their persons when placed in scenes of 
much trial and severe labor, at an advanced 
age, — ought to withhold those who plead 
before them, from any act adapted to lower 
them in the public opinion ; and ought to 
restrain the petulance, and even the just 
wrath, of a fiery advocate, within the 
bounds of constant and marked decorum. 
Our Barristers, as a body, carry themselves 
loftily, and lay claim to elevated motives, 
and superior mental acquirements. From 
them therefore, of all men, we are entitled 
to expect conduct which indicates a just 
sense of public dignity and public interest, 
in the discharge of the public duties of 
their profession. 
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* Vhtubtte minds are often gpeatly ap»- 
•pdS^ and shbeked at the e^ittreme Ueen- 
tiousness to whi(^ Barrigters cai^ry il^ir 
alledged sense of professional duty, in tlieir 
acceptance of dishonest causes or vicious 
clients — ^in their modes of advocating tkem 
— and in their system of examining wit- 
nesses. Much allowance should undoubt- 
edly be made in all these things. But the 
extremity of the latitude, to which the 
Ucence is often carried, is utterly ind^fen- 
sible. No earthly duty can justify an 
honest man in bringiiig all the zeal of his 
mind to make dishonesty and guilt triumph, 
contrary to his own actual knowledge or 
judgment 5-or to vilify estimable, inno- 
cent, or unknown characters, contrary to 
his own conviction, unsupported by proof, 
or without probable foundation. What- 
ever "flattering unction" he who does this 
may lay to his soul, he is considered by 
every matt of honorable mind, by every 
man of discrimination, by every Christian, 
to be seeking his own glory and worldly 
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advancement, at any hacardf and. by all 
means, good or bad, under the aanuned 
cloak of professional duty; contrary to 
evay correct prindple, and against the 
real convicti(m of his own secret conscience. 

To exert themselves for all clients who 
offer, may perhaps be admitted to be a duty ; 
— although we might be better pleased 
with the conscience of the thing, if the fee 
were not a necessary ingredient But that 
duty, with a well-balanced mind, can lead 
an advocate no farther, in the first instance, 
than to exert himself to lay before a court 
of justice, as favourably as truth will admit, 
that case which he is paid to maintain* If 
he find, when well acquainted with it, that 
he has villany and guilt for his clients, he 
will restrain that zeal which might be laud- 
ably exerted in a better cause. 

Unless our Barristers will go back to 
Roman habits of grajtuitom services, they 
ought to be less lofty than they are, in 
their tone of professional importance and 
duty; a tone borrowed from Roman orators. 
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It is utterly impossible for any man to 
maintain with truth, that cmy human dvty 
can warrant him in endeavoring to mis- 
lead a court of justice, defeat a righteous 
cause, or gain a triumph for knavery and 
guilt. 



THE ATTORNEYS. 

After touching the " big wigs," it would 
be un£air to pass over those, who, although 
they wear no wigs at all, labor in the same 
vocation, and rouse the game which the 
others kilL 

The Attorneys are in fact the first patrons 
of the Barristers and the Judges; few in- 
deed of whom would ever succeed in rising, 
without the countenance of these underlings, 
at their early outset. The value of this 
patronage is weU known; and, in one way 
or other, it is very sedulously and anxiously 
courted; however high the noble animals 
may subsequently carry themselves, in their 
mid career, when they stir the Olympic 
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diis^ in tlieir successfal course. But I 
blame them not It is human nature; and 
it is poor pliilosophy, which condemns a 
man for not being more than man can be. 
It may however be very usefiil to all per- 
sons, to be sometimes recalled by a cool and 
friendly admonition, to the recollection of 
the fact that they are humsm; — a subtle fact 
which sometimes, unaccountably, slips out 
of a man's head, when he puts a " big wig" 
on it, and thinks that he is in the way to 
wear one yet bigger. 

But the Attorneys are rogues, says tlie 
current proverb; — and true it is, that some 
of them are rogues. But if it be considered 
how nmnerous they are, — how great and 
boundless is the confidence which is neces- 
sarily placed in them, — how many are the 
opportunities which they have of being dis- 
honest, even with safety or with strong 
probability of impunity, — how very great 
must be their temptations, — that, like tlie 
high ones who ride over them, they are but 
men, — and that their profession does, by its 

b3 
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constitution, admit ** all comera?' who chuse 
to enter the lists, and that consequently, 
there must be among them many of inferior 
minds and inferior principles, — ^when these 
things are candidly weighed, it is rather 
miraculous that the roguery detected 
amongst them, is not greater than it is 
found to be. 

That the Attorneys are largely paid is in 
many cases true. But it is equally true, 
that, when the extent of the charge often 
committed to them, and the extent of men- 
tal and bodily labor and anxiety are duly 
estimated, the total remuneration which 
they receive is in reality very moderate. 

That some Attorneys do act unconscion- 
ably in creating or increasing their emolu- 
ments, is also very true; and true it is, that 
it is necessarily a part of the study of all 
Attorneys, to turn their labors to the most 
profitable account. This is to be lamented; 
but it can not be avoided. It is however 
but simple equity, to declare that generally 
it can not be justly said, that the reputable 
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part of the profession carries this necessity 
beyond the bounds of honor and integrity. 
It is equally required by justice, to make 
known, that much mpre of charity and 
gratuitous service is rendered by the At- 
torneys to those who need it, in professional 
matters, than is generally supposed.* 

These remarks may look like the argu- 
ments of a partizan. But they are in fact 
the arguments of truth; and they come 
from one who abhors the profession, whose 
honorable members he has thus defended 
from unmerited obloquy. 

* The gratuitous services of Attorneys are neces- 
sarily limited in a great measure to advice^ by the 
very heavy pecuniary advances which are requisite 
in almost every kind of legal business. For it is 
obviously impossible for them to carry their liberality 
to much extent in that way. But it is notorious, 
that there rarely is any difficulty in finding respect- 
able men ready to act gratuitously, when the money 
to be advanced is not considerable ; as we eonstantly 
see in cases of litigants suing informd pavperh. 
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COMPLAINTS OF WANT OF SIMPLICITY IN 

OUR LAWS. 

The complaints that our Laws are too 
complex and abstruse to be understood by 
all men, and the argument that they ought 
to be such as all men can easily understand, 
are better founded in abstract theory, than 
supported by practical possibility. In a 
simple and rude state of society, such com- 
plaints and argument may well be advanced. 
But in a state so highly complicated as ours 
is become, and having ite existing institu- 
tions resting on such mixed principles of an- 
tiquity and modem amendment, it is utterly 
impossible that our laws can be simple, and 
accessible to the understanding of the bulk 
of the population. All the most cherished 
foundations of our polity are laid in ancient 
events and -ancient elements; which never- 
theless would not be tolerated without the 
improvements and changes engrafted on 
them, in the lapse of subsequent ages. 
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Hence necessarily arises a complexity 
which we shall vainly endeavor to remove, 
or materially correct. A new state, or a 
state beginning anew, after overturning or 
abandoning all its former institutions, may 
adopt new and simple theories. But it 
may well be doubted whether such an at- 
tempt in these times has succeeded, or ever 
will succeed, in rendering things, in practice 
and effect, actually more simple, intelligible 
or certain, than ancient systems; which 
have become fixed in the habits of the 
people, and of which the general tendency 
and restraints are in fact much better 
known, than pure tlieorists are disposed to 
admit As far as experience has gone, it 
confirms strongly the force of these observ- 
ations. 

In truth, many salutary prejudices of 
mankind (and by the instrumentality of 
their prejudices they will at all times be, 
in a great degree, governed by a wise 
legislator,) are founded in absolute error. 
How deeply seated, and how irresistible is 
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the prejudice of Britons in favor of their 
Magna Charta ; as the great Charter, which 
gave their freedom to them ! Yet how ab- 
solutely erroneous is it, to suppose that 
that revered instrument was intended to 
give any freedom whatever to the body of 
the people ! That much of our freedom 
has ultimately grown from this source, may 
be very true. But that the haughty Barons, 
who conspired against the King desiring to 
subdue them, are personally entitled to our 
reverence for their intentions; or that they 
designed the capitulation as a security to 
any, but the privileged classes who leagued 
against the King, is quite a mistake. The 
privileges secured are expressly given to 
those alone who were already free^ and who 
could not brook the superior power of the 
King. They wished to uphold and esta- 
blish their own tyranny, and to maintain 
their power above the control of another 
tyrant; to whom they had sworn a nominal 
allegiance, whilst they combined to resist 
his power, whenever he strove to exercise 
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it over themselves. The Charter expressly 
declares in die Preamble, ^^ Concessimus et 
dedimus omnUnu liberis hommibus regni 
nostril '' and it provides that ^'Nullus liber 
HOMO eaptatiKt^^ &c. We have grcanted cmd 
given to aU free men of our Beahn^ and no 
free man shall be tahen^ &c. The poor 
serfe, and villeins, and inferior persons, who, 
in one shape or another, bent under the 
power of these great potentates, and free 
men, — ^that is to say, all the great body of 
the people, at this day enjoying equal 
rights, — were totally unheeded and left in 
their original bondage, unprotected by this 
Charter, so erroneously honored, as giving 
liberty and rights to them.* . 

Ordinary readers are little aware of this 
great distinction ; that the phrase liber homo, 

'"■'■ ^ Doubtless the Charter gives rights to persons of 
lower rank than the great Barons ; for many others 
were included in the class of liberi hominea. These 
were necessarily leagued with the Barons; who 
needed their aid, to effect their own purpose. But 
to. the great body of the people the chief benefits of 
the Charter were not intended to apply. 
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a free man, in those days distinguished the 
superior, and privileged classes from the 
lower ranks, forming the bulk of the popul 
lation. 

The complaint that laws are too complex 
to be generally understood, has no novelty 
in it. It was common even in times very 
remote, and of institutions comparatively 
simple. Yet although men are at all times 
so sensible of the difficulty, it has never 
ceased to exist ; and this surely is a strong 
argument of the impracticability of remov- 
ing it. 

So long ago as the days of Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, we read this objection, 
(I quote from Whiston's version of the 
Argument against Apion, Book ii. s. 19;) 
" Indeed the greatest part of mankind are 
so far from living according to their own 
laws, that they hardly know them; but 
when they have sinned, they learn from 
others, that they have transgressed the law. 
Those also, who are in the highest and 
principal posts of the government, confess 
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that they are not acquainted with those 
laws, and are obliged to take such persons 
for their assessors in public administrations, 
as profess to have skill in those laws." 

We might really think, that this was an 
extract from some modem pamphlet, writ- 
ten against our own complicated system 
of laws. Yet indeed was it said nearly 
eighteen hundred years ago, of the laws of 
the civilized states of that time. But it is 
very true, that in all times, let laws be as 
simple as theory can devise, the body of the 
people, high and low, will have no other 
than a general knowledge of their tendency, 
and will be ignorant of most of their minute 
injunctions. With a limited and exclusive 
state of society, a peculiar national character 
and limited numbers, such as marked the 
nation of the Israelites; — ^with a system of 
laws founded on divine legislation, and ut- 
terly unchangeable in all essential matters ; 
— such a scheme of education as Josephus 
tells us was practised amongst the Jews, 
may have been effectually adopted, to give 
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to every man a knowledge of the laws of 
his nation. But in these very altered times, 
we can not have either such an unchangeable 
system of laws, or such a scheme of national 
instruction ;-.and without them, it wiU ever 
be found impossible, for the laws of a large 
empire to be brought within the knowledge 
of the bulk of the people. 



BLACKSTONE AND THE GAME LAWS. 

Book iv. c. xiii. s. 9. — " There being 
fifty times the property required, to enable 
a man to kill a partridge, as to vote for a 
knight of the shire." This observation as 
a ground of complaint against the Game 
Laws, is a very superficial and sophistical 
one — a perfect fallacy. The right to vote 
for a knight of the shire, being universally 
considered the more valuable and important 
franchise, is, by the smallness of tiie quali- 
fication, placed within the reach of a far 
greater number of persons, than enjoy the 
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valvelesB pmilege of IdUing a partridge. 
This emmeouB comparison therefore ratker 
acts as a oommendation of the distinotion 
exkting in the bWf than in dispraise of it 
Blackstone, like a popukr orator, has seized 
and used a superficial argument, having on 
its sur&ce an i^parent force, but devoid of 
all real weight when acutely examined. I 
do not mean to say, that I differ from him 
in his main conclusions on the Game Laws. 
No Laws can be more unjust and absurd, 
upon every principle of reason and religion; 
— excepting one only principle of human 
expedience, carrying in its consequences, 
undoubtedly, many effects of much deeper 
importance. This exception is, that the 
wealthy proprietors will be in vain expected 
to reside on their country estates, if some 
superior privileges of this sort be not pre- 
served to them, for affording amusement 
and relish for their many vacant hours. 
From the residence of these proprietors 
and their intermixture with the people 
around them, most unquestionably many 
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great benefits accrue, both in a temporal 
and in a religions view. Much therefore 
ought to be sacrificed to encourage it On 
this foundation alone seems to hang all the 
reasonable argument, in &yor of what we 
call Game Laws. But surely their pro- 
digious evils might be much mitigated! If 
some evil be tolerated, for the sake of the 
good which accompanies it, surely every 
practicable correction of mischief ought to 
be rigidly enforced. The evil as the Laws 
now (1830) stand, is excessive. 



OATHS OF OFFICE, &C. 

No obligation is less to be relied on, or 
more objectionable, than those oaths for 
future conduct, which are so abundant in 
our legal and political institutions. They 
are the rotten relics of that ancient system, 
by which a man might by his own oath 
purge himself from alledged crime ; a bar- 
barous system, and highly mischievous in 
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that complicated state of society in which 
civilized man has for ages existed ; although 
probably founded originaUy on the simple 
practices of those patriarchal, and com- 
paratively innocent, ages of early law, to 
which it might be very well adapted. 

But oaths for future conduct, such as are 
administered in our law, are most absurd 
and futile expedients. A good man needs 
no vow of this sort, to hold him to his duty ; 
a bad man, when disposed to violate it, will 
not be held to it by any such sanction. 
Custom and femiliarity also necessarily and 
inevitably produce so lax and unimposing 
a manner of administering these oaths, as 
must take from them all impressive effect ; 
even if they were not, by other causes, 
rendered entirely unimpressive in them- 
selves. They become therefore objects of 
derision, rather than respect; and whether 
considered in their effect on the individual, 
or in their general public tendency, they 
are the most wanton and the most mis- 
chievous breach which can be conceived, 
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of that holy law, which so plainly forbids 
our taking the name of Grod in vain. 

They are, besides, as utterly tmavaiBng 
in legal operation, as in moral restraint. 
For in no instance are they ever brou^lit 
into operation, to effect the punishment of 
delinquents, by the penalties of perjury in 
acting contrary to their oaths. This is so 
well known to all men, that it completely 
satisfies bad men of the perfect ease of their 
misdeeds, and the certain impunity with 
which they may do them, as far as this 
world and these oaths are concerned. Such 
men having already rejected all those ap- 
prehensions which extend to a future world, 
are not to be restrained by imprecations 
(of which they are at all times so liberal,) 
of evil in a day of judgment, of which they 
so entirely disregard the prospect 

In no sense therefore can these oaths be 
justified, as beneficial or salutary; and in 
every sense they are as useless and mis- 
chievous, as they are plainly contrary to 
the divine command. 
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The moral influence which the Christian 
religion will erer have, in some degree, 
upon all men living in a Christian commu- 
nity, (excepting the comparatively small 
band of the utterly shameless and aban- 
doned,) is the stroi^est obligation of a 
religious character, which can be found to 
have any Teal operation on the conduct of 
men, in the performance of their social du- 
ties. All attempts to go beyond this are 
entirely vain. The simple expedient to 
add to the efficacy of this inducement, is 
human punishment for bad conduct In 
real effect, this is all the power of this sort 
which society now possesses. The oaths 
superadded are a mere wanton superfluity, 
heaped upon these obligations in the most 
useless way, and tending only to bring into 
contempt all religious sanctions, and that 
holy Name which we are commanded never 
to adjure for vain purposes, or in vain 
forms. 

But we administer oaths to all men to 
whom we comaut any duties, however tri- 
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vial. All are made to swear beforeh^d 
for their condMct infuture^ and distant, years 
and transactions; in the most unforeseen 
emergencies; in perplexing pecuniary ac- 
counts. Many are compelled to swear to 
things of which all the world knows them 
to be ignorant; — ^the contents of closed 
packages, the hidden lading of vessels, and 
the signatures and truth of written docu- 
ments, of which they know the existence 
alone, or perhaps the falsity also. 

These oaths are administered to Justices^ 
of the Peace, Officers (high and low) of 
CorporationSj Attorneys at law. Constables 
and thief catchers. Excisemen, Brokers 
and Appraisers, Coal-meters, Soldiers and 
Sailors, Executors of WiUs, Masters of 
merchant ships. Pound-keepers, Ale-tasters, 
and very many other classes of function- 
aries. Those enumerated are but exam- 
ples. The list might be greatly extended, 
by the addition of many bearing even more 
absurdity on the face. It would be most 
easy to give an air of ridicule to the whole 
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system, by yielding to those suggestions 
which arise natnraUy, from a contemplation 
of many drcumstanoes connected with each 
case. But it is fiur from my desire to treat 
with levity, a subj ect of a character so grave 
and truly serious. 

It is impossible, to avoid observing how 
lamentable a weight is added to the argu- 
ment, by that abominable multiplication of 
oaths, which has gradually grown with the 
magnitude of our pecuniary taxation, and 
national transactions in money. The whole 
system of our pubUc pecuniary affidis is 
overloaded with oaths; oaths taken in most 
cases by men little above the lowest of the 
people, and upon a subject in which they 
are open to the strongest temptation, with 
the least diance of detection. Yet all the 
dangers against which these hatefrd oaths 
are provided, are also guarded against by 
checks and investigation, by supervision 
and penalties the strongest, most effica- 
cious, and most severe which can be de- 
vised for the purpose; thus showing the 
universal conviction that there is |io secu- 

C 
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rity in the oaths, and in fact rendering 
them utterly unavailing and useless, even 
in the judgment of those who nevertheless 
maintain them. 

But I make not a sweeping wai&re 
against all oaths from public functionaries. 
There are some, which, on account of the 
dignity of the offices, and the public effect 
and impression, ought undoubtedly to be 
continued; and which relate to duties of so 
high a character, tiiat we can not, I think, 
be charged witii an abuse of the sacred cere- 
mony, in retaining thenu The King, the 
great Officers of state, and die Judges and 
superior Administrators of the Law, may 
well be required to sanction their inaugu- 
ration by their oaths. They are in efiiect 
scarcely amenable to human laws, and we 
may therefore exact from them, all we can 
have, a religious bond upon tiieir inner 
conscience. 

An oath (if more revereotiy administered 
than it now is in practice,) to Juries, when 
about to enter on the immediate discharge 
of office, may also be considered very ap- 
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propriate and beoomiiig; — ^because they are 
in &ct some of the superior administrators 
of our laws, even to the extent of the in- 
fliction of death; — and because their oath 
applies only to acts which they instantly 
proceed to do; a duty which is discharged 
without any intervening time, whilst the 
impression of the oath is yet strong and 
recent on the mind. But the trumpery 
Juries of Manor Courts, and other petty 
concerns of this sort, do not come within 
my meaning, in making this exception in 
£Eivor of Juries. 

Bishops and other Ecclesiastical Func- 
tionaries are not, I think, fit exceptions to 
the general argument As fiur as a solemn 
declaration of their creed goes, nothing can 
be more proper. But oaths for the future 
discharge of their functions are, in my 
judgment, even more objectionable than 
similar oaths from mere civil functionaries. 
Their duties are of another kind; and if 
unduly performed, their misconduct will 
bring to others no temporal injury, of which 

c2 



human laws take cognizance. Their deeds 
are, by their ordination vows and their ec- 
clesiastical character, sufficiently felt to be 
under tlie cognizance of their God and their 
conscience, without the superaddition of 
oaths imposed by temporal forms. 



RECOGNIZANCES FOE FUTURE CONDUCT. 

Nearly connected with the foregoing sub- 
ject, are those recognizances for future 
good behavior, which are required from 
some perBonSj^from Alehouse keepers, for 
instance. These things cert^nly are not 
in any way implicated in the religious con- 
siderations applicable to oaths; and there- 
fore the most weighty argument is wanting 
in the present case. But tliese recog- 
nizances are never rendered effective by 
being resorted to, as the means of punish- 
ment for bad conduct; and they have 
dwindled into idle and despised forms.* 

• I could name a pariah in which there were, I 
think, eigh^ alehousea ; and for each landlord of this 
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The offences against which they were 
originally intended to guard, are better 
punished by other means, which the law 
has long since provided, and which alone 
are in &ct relied up<m. These useless and 
contemptible forms ought therefore to be 
abolished. 

Of course these observations are not 
meant to apply to those effective recogni- 
zances which are required, at the discretion 
of magistrates, for the good behavior of 
persons from whom offences are expected. 
They apply only to those formal things, 
which are periodically exacted from certain 
persons, under positive enactments or cus- 
toms of law; and which are merely the old- 
fiEishioned habits of worn out legislation. 

whole number y the parish bonholder was accustomed 
(and still is, perhaps,) to become the surety in 10/., 
at every annual licensing day. What can more 
plainly prove the absurdity of the custom ? 
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LAW OF INSOLVENCY. 

I greatly doubt the practical benefit of 
the penalty of detention or imprisonment 
of Insolvents, for proved fraud. I do not 
believe that any mafis deterred from the 
commission of fraud, by the knowledge of 
his chance of having this penalty inflicted. 
In actual practice, those who suffer under 
it are generally not the most guilty, but 
the most clumsy, in their misdeeds. They 
all know that the chances of escape are 
greatly in their favor, and that if they do 
not escape, it is but to bear patiently a 
short addition to their incarceration, and 
then they do eventually triumph. How- 
ever repulsive it may be to minds of exces- 
sive philanthropy, (who bestow perhaps too 
much of their charity on those whose con- 
duct has made them amenable to the laws,) 
it is too true that there is great fraud, 
although often undetected, in a much 
larger number of Insolvents, than ever 
receive punishment, or even admonition for 
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their dishonesty. As the fiudlity of obtain- 
ing credit is perhaps the greatest induce- 
ment to Insolvency, so the check which the 
Insohrent Law gives to that temptation, is 
the only rational and sound ai^ument, on 
which the fiudlitiesgjlren by it to the evasion 
of debts, can be justified. Certainly it is 
a strong and satis£Eu^ry argument But 
the inefficacious and partial penalty of 
temporary detention for proved fraud, is by 
no means necessary to tiie effect intended 
by die law; and being useless for any other 
good effect, it might as well be repealed. 
I am persuaded, that the law would be 
better without it 



INDENTURES. 

So long as we preserve die antique name 
and form of Indentures, for written instru- 
ments, so long the use of the word << inter- 
changeably" ought to be retained in the 
concluding clause. For tiie use of the word 
" Indenture" necessarily supposes dupli- 
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cate instruments, even although one only 
may be actually made; and as necessarily 
supposes an interchange of them. But 
kwyers, either ignorant in themselves, or 
idly yielding to the ignorant fancies of 
clerks and stationers, are getting into a 
habit of omitting " interchangeably," un- 
less duplicates are actually made. It is 
true, that this is a matter of no real import- 
ance. But the practice certainly betrays 
ignorance, in a profession calliug itself 
learned. Besides, there is a classical accu- 
racy and consistency to be maintained in 
all things. Resting, as our legal forms do, 
on very remote antiquity, {to which we ad- 
here even at the cost of admitting _^(ioMs,) 
let us amend, if we like; but let our amend- 
ment be judicious ; and so long as we do 
preserve the ancient attire, let us mountain 
its own rational decorations and accompani- 
ments, and not render it ridiculous 1 
changes at variance with its character, : 
quite contradictory to its own costume. 
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FORGERY. 

There is now no more sure road to pity 
and popularity, than to deserve the gallows. 
Certunly it is a Christian's duty to feel for 
the miserable; and for none more than for 
those wretches, who by their crimes have 
endangered all their Christian hopes. But 
the extremity to which it has become the 
fashion (for a fashion it is,) in these days, 
to carry this, tends to excite in ignorant, 
thoughtless, weak, and susceptible minds, 
(and how lai^e a class do those Words com- 
prehend ! ) a pity which is akin to love ; and 
which in its concern for the criminal, cer- 
tainly loses some of its just abhorrence of 
the crime. 

In nothing is the truth of these observa- 
tions more apparent, than in the pertina- 
cious attempts which have been made, to 
lower the punishment for forgery. It is a 
fearful thing, to call for the infliction of 
death on any fellow-creature. But if there 
be any one crime, which, by its malignity, 

c3 
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preeminently demands thispenalty, it surely 
is Forgery. Even murder is often attended 
with less real wickedness in the perpetrator, 
than is seen in cases of forgery; and with 
less lamentable and miserable effects, to 
those who live to endure these consequences. 
There is this peculiar atrocity to be re- 
marked in forgery; — that, whilst murder 
and other great crimes are often the conse- 
quence of great and sudden excitement; and 
generally of desperate want and destitu- 
tion; and are also very commonly the deeds 
of the most ignorant and neglected men; — 
this crime, in its very nature, is a proof of 
cool and deliberate purpose and design, 
and of a considerable extent of education, 
and habitude in reputable walks of society. 
In fact, it is very often the deed of men 
moving in the more elevated and imposing 
circumstances of life, enjoying great con- 
fidence, aboimding in opportunities, and 
surrounded by all possible worldly advan- 
tages. These men involve in the conse- 
quences of their crime, many more of their 
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fellow-creatures, and to a much greater 
extent, than any ferocious murderer; and 
in their ^^urkingdens" they "privily mur- 
der the innocent," as effectually for all 
earthly happiness, as any wretdi who ap- 
plies a knife to their throats. If these be 
not villains, fit for the law's last vengeance, 
and calling for examples to deter odiers, 
where can we select any? To them, there 
can be no real punishment but death. For 
part of their wickedness is the vile cunning 
with which often they first deposit their 
unjust gains in safety, by putting them 
beyond the reach of the law, for their 
secure enjoyment, when they shall be able 
to fly to them. 



REFINEMENTS IN CRIMINAL LAW. 

The administrators of our laws have for 
ages gone on refining upon the refine- 
ments of the criminal code, until they have 
actually rendered it difficult to convict 
the most simple crimes, supported by the 
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clearest testimony. Well founded and 
good principles have been wiredrawii and 
spun so fine, as actually to break in the 
handling, and let many a hardened villain 
through the strongest laws. The same 
practice also is often suffered to defeat the 
ends of justice in civil causes. 

It is undoubtedly a good principle, that 
in cases of doubt, a culprit should have th€ 
turn of the scale in his favor. But surely 
to make doubts, not only where there is no 
reasonable pretence for them, but actually 
contrary to common sense, is most absurd 
and mischievous. 

If a man be tried for killing another, by 
driving over him in a coach drawn by four 
horses^ and it is proved that one was a 
female horse, called a mare; — ^he is ac^ 
quitted.*' If a man be indicted for stealing 
a horse, and it is proved to have been a 
female horse, called a mare ; — or a colt, 
and it proves to be a female colt, called by 

• At the WiUiUre assizes, I think, and about 1825. 
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sporting men (and by few others) a fiUy ; — 
or a sheep, and it is proved to have been a 
female sheep, called a ewe, — or a duck, and 
it appears to have been a male duck, called 
a drake, — ^he is acquitted. Can any thing 
be more absurd? * There is no pretence 
in these cases, for any allegation of am- 
biguity, which leaves the culprit in doubt 
of the offence or act with which he is 
charged* It is as correct to speak of one 
sex, as of the other, by the generic names 
of horse, cottj sheep, and duck ; — and it is as 
incorrect, as it is contrary to common usage 
and parlance, to appropriate those names 
to either sex exclusively. Nor is it in any 
degree necessary to the most ready and 
clear cognizance of the offence and act im- 
puted, tiiat there should be any sex speci- 
fied, or even contemplated. It is also ob- 

• Some of these things depend upon the unne- 
cessarily multi&rious language of statutes. But it 
is the principle which is objectionable, firom what- 
ever source it may spring. 
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vious, that the act is as clearly established 
and as certainly defined, by one sex as by< 
the other. The sex is utterly unimpor- 
tant If the species of animal be rightly 
stated and rightly proved, and the identity, 
be ascertained; then, in all sound reason 
and common sense, the sex should not be 
even enquired into, unless any actual ques- 
tion, essential to the case, should arise upon 
that particular point For the crime can 
not be altered by the sex. It remains the 
same in all its qualities, whatever may be 
the sex of the animal implicated in it 

This is all mere subtlety and refinement ; 
— the error of minds too closely wedded, 
by early education and long habit, to tech- 
nical trammels; — ^trammels which are cer- 
tainly salutary, and not to be heedlessly 
overleaped; but which may yet be strained 
too tightly, and applied to things, to which 
a little freedom would be more wholesome. 

The absurdity of all this finesse will be 
the more apparent, when it is observed, 
that the same principle is not unifonhly 
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adopted; and that we may, in the same 
Court, hear a culprit convicted of numr 
slaughter, upon an indictment charging 
him with killing a woman : it being, in this 
particular case, held that num is the generic 
name of the animal, applicable to both 
sexes, and that therefore to kill a vooman is 
moitslaughter, although to steal a mftre is 
not horse stealing. 

These are but specimens of many things 
of the same sort, which an observer of the 
passing events of every day may see. 



STAGE-COACH LAW. 

One more stroke at legal absurdity comes 
to my pen. Abundant are the opportuni- 
ties afforded by our superabundant modern 
legislation. For the last half century we 
have been all legislators ; and the operation 
of making laws has been considered about 
as difficult, as discussing eggs and buttered 
toast at breakfast Laws have been made 
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for all maladies, by all sorts of people; and 
the Minister of the day has long discovered 
that the best sop for the growling Cerberi 
around him, and for most of his own at- 
tendant spaniels also, has been the indul- 
gence of their modem taste in making laws. 
No man has entered Parliament but upon 
^ome favorite hobby in this taste; and 
few remain there without driving through 
the Houses with their four hobbies in hand, 
or more. Thus we have laws without num- 
ber, without sense, and often without ob- 
ject ; very many in absolute contradiction 
to each other, and many utterly beyond all 
possibility of construction or execution. 
With new laws, amendments, amended 
amendments, repeals, and repealed repeals; 
— ^few purses can buy, and no heads can 
understand or learn, our voluminous sta- 
tutes. 

Surely we ought to have some func- 
tionaries logically and systematically edu- 
cated, for the purpose of framing our laws 
upon one precis^ and well-considered style ; 
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acquainted with aU existing laws, (which 
ought to be so indexed as to be easily con- 
sulted, ) and thus competent to guard against 
useless or contradictory additions. To these 
functionaries should be submitted the lar 
bor of revising, pruning, and drilling the 
crude conceptions of our Parliamentary 
Solons. So many vexatious absurdities, 
inconsistencies, and blunders would be 
avoided by such a system, diat the pecu- 
niary expense of its maintenance would be 
abundantly regained, by the saving wrought 
in a hundred other ways. 

Now for one litde instance of futile legis- 
lation. By a modem statute, a pecuniary 
penalty is imposed (it should have been 
imprisonment,) for a stranger's driving a 
stage-coach. But it is rendered nugatory 
by the necessity that the act must be done 
without the consent of the proprietors, or 
the passengers. Consequently the proprie- 
tors have the liberty of exposing the lives 
of the passengers to danger, whether the 
latter consent or not This I have actually 



expenenccd. A grotlonan was allowed to 
drive one of the Bali coadies, with liis 
own friend on the box, and the coachman 
actually sitting on the hind part of the 
coadi. He drove most furiously, at a rate 
exceeding twelve miles per hour for several 
stages; whilst the poor coachman sat in 
nusery and vexation behind. Several pas- 
seng^s were alanned and quitted the coach; 
and at length, finding remonstrance un- 
availing. I did tl)e same. I learned that 
this gentleman was a good customer to the 
coach, and that one of the proprietors had 
actually gt\-en orders to the coachman to 

I yield the coach-box to him and his friend. 
When therefore I referred to the statute, 
I found that it would have been vain to sue 
for the penalty, as I intended to have done. 



CONVICTIONS BY JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 

Surely there is great want of wisdom and 
consistency in our legal decisions, wliich 
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require such extreme technical accuracy of 
words in convictions by Justices of the 
Peace. Powers are given to, and duties 
imposed on, these domestic and unpaid 
officers; who are known to be devoid of 
any technical qualifications, and whose chief 
public merit indeed is generally considered 
to be, their j^eedom from all technical 
habits and legal subtleties. Yet in the dis- 
charge of these duties, the language in 
which they record their acts is exposed to 
the rigid severity of legal criticism; and if 
they hm shprt of the precision of which no 
one but a well-practised lawyer, deeply 
imbued with the science of legal finesse, 
can be master, their decrees are overthrown, 
however manifestly just in principle and 
&ct they may be acknowledged to be. In 
truth, very few of the convictions of coun- 
try Justices are found to stand against the 
rigid scrutuiy of a superior court, when 
brought thoroughly to the test The con- 
sequence is, that the sturdy offender, if he 
have purse and pertinacity to support him, 
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generally triumphs over the public law, 
when his conviction has come from no 
higher authority than a country magistrate. 
This evil, however, is but a part of that 
system, which pervades our whole criminal 
jurisprudence ; and which has run to ex- 
cess, on the just principle of not xuijustly 
oppressing the accused, until it has actually 
given to the guilty most unreasonable and 
unjust advantages over public right and 
public morals. 



COPYHOLD ESTATES. 

The annihilation of the obsolete and in- 
convenient copyhold tenure of land should 
be encouraged, by exempting all written 
instruments for converting it into freehold, 
by enfranchisement or otherwise, from 
stamp duty: and by affordinir every other 
praicabkencouragement 
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COMMON RECOVERIES. 

In any alteration of the law, intended for 
substituting a more simple mode of barring 
estates tail, sucb a reasonable time should 
be limited before the new method can be 
available, as will afford to the persons in 
remainder the same chances of succession, 
as they now have, in the time which must 
elapse before a Common Recovery can be 
made perfect Without this precaution, 
in the desire to render a benefit to the 
tenant in tail, grievous and unwarrantable 
injury may be done to other equally, and 
ofken more, deserving persons. 
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POLITICS. 



ABUNDANCE OF NOMINAL TITLES. 

It is Gibbon, I believe, who brings forward 
the feet of the abundant and endless variety 
of nominal titles and distinctions, existing 
in the declining ages of the Roman empire, 
as a manifest proof of the growing weakness 
of the national character, and its ripeness 
for national degradation and subjection. 
The argument and the inference certainly 
have great force. Titular distinctions 
amongst men are undoubtedly, in most 
states of society, very useful auxiliaries in 
poUtical government; so long as they carry 
with them a dignity of feeling in the pos- 
sessors, and of respect in the beholders, and 
are not prostituted to unworthy purposes 
or promiscuous usage. But when they 
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lose the essential qualities wMch bring 
pect ; and are degraded to be the instm- 
ments of rewarding unworthy services, or 
of inratifyinir the mean ambition of low 
minS3L showered in profiurion, and 
multiplied in aU kinds of diversified and 
fanciful gradations, to appease all appetites; 
they are then the merest baubles and the 
most contemptible toys; indicating in the 
receivers and the givers, nothing but the 
most absolute weakness, idiocy, and cor- 
ruption of the human intellect 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that what 
was truly observed by the historian with 
regard to declining Rome, may not carry 
with it the same indications in modem 
States. For a modem observer can not be 
blind to the existence of the same vice in 
our nation. The degree in which all sorts 
of appellative distinctions are courted and 
sought, and the absurd extent to which 
they are, on all occasions, thrust forward 
into notice, are most remarkable approxi- 
mations to things precisely similar, on 
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which the historian of declining^ Rome has 
founded the observations which h^ve been 
quoted. Every man wlio can get a word 
or letter to put before or after his name, 
loves it better than his baptismal vow, and 
would sooner disown the latter, than omit 
the usage of the former. Our Irish bre- 
thren perhaps carry this to the moat absurd 
extreme. We may read, that at a public 
meeting, " The Reverend Mr. O'Shane, 
F T C D, said," &c. &c. It needs a litUe 
experience in Uamey, to know that this 
illustrious orator is a Reverend FeUow (if 
Trinity College, DuiiHn; which is e.vpressed 
by the four magnanimous letters after Ids 
name! 

The great love of the magnificence of 
this folly, is remarkably seen in the official 
names at the head of charitable and other 
Boaeties, of which many set forth the fol- 
lowing, and even more numerous, dignified 
officers, with long lists of great names in 
each class; of whom all, but some few of 
the inferiors, are known to be mere non- 
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entities, excepting for the purpose of news- 
paper shew, and the gratification of the 
general passion for titular grandeur. 

PATRONS PATRONESSES 

▼ICE PATRONS VICE PATRONESSES 

GOVERNORS DEPUT7 GOVERNORS 

TRUSTEES 

CHAIRMAN 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 

DIRECTORS 
TREASURERS DEPUTY TREASURERS 

AUDITORS 
PHYSICIANS SURGEONS 

COUNSEL SOLICITORS 

&C. &C. &C. 



LIBERAL POLITICS. 

The power of a name, when put into 
active operation, is well understood by the 
ambitious and stirring men of this age; 
who are well skilled and practised in all 
the arts of tumii^ the tide of the popular 
mind to their own will, and giving a color 
to any designs which they may meditate. 
Liberality is the war-cry of the agitators of 

D 
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the present age ; and few are those pubKc 
men, who have the courage to stand in the 
gap against the attacks of those, who move 
onward under so specious a pretence. 

No reasonable man will deny that the 
time has arrived for abandoning many old 
ideas, and adopting many new things more 
consistent with the improved lights, which, 
in recent years, have burst upon us in most 
earthly sciences. It is equally impossible 
for a reflecting mind to be insensible to 
signs and appearances, which indicate the 
probability of our being actually in a state, 
in which many more progressive changes 
may be expected to force themselves upon 
us. Men of observation and foresight will 
take good notice of past and passing indi- 
cations, and will prepare themselves for 
such events as may be expected to follow 
in due time. No one of penetration, and 
imbued with a becpming confidence in the 
wisdom of the great Ruler of all things, 
will doubt that all changes may, under his 
divine correction, work together for good. 
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To be alanned at any prospects which fancy 
may conjure before our contemplation, is 
therefore as impious as unwise. We can 
not avert the storm which gathers over our 
path : but by prudence and temperate pre- 
paration we may protect ourselves against 
its violence, or may at least mitigate its 
effect, and meet the temporary inconve- 
nience with fortitude and cheerfulness. 

The spirit of change is indeed abroad 
and active. The evil (if there be any evil) 
is not in the thing itself, but in the reck- 
less activity which is part of its constitu- 
tion, and which stimulates its prosel3rtes to 
vie with each other in all possible devices 
for extending and invigorating its opera- 
tions, without regard to fitness or conse- 
quences. They [act as if they deemed 
mere change the great and only virtue in 
all earthly concerns ; and, las a natural de- 
duction, that their energies are to be di- 
rected to reverse every human habit, and 
place every machine, afidmate or inanimate, 
in that position which k most opposite to 

d2 
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long established habitude. Every thing 
fixed is to be shaken and rendered mova- 
ble ; and all things hitherto endowed with 
motion, must be fixed in immobility. 

It is this innate tendency of mankind to 
a restless eversion of all things, when once 
the disposition for mutation is set in action, 
which holds together the lovers of order 
and tranquillity, and makes them cling to 
many things, which, in their own judg- 
ment, they believe to need correction. 
Thus the advocates of change do, by their 
indiscreet and unreasonable excesses, raise 
and strengthen barriers against their own 
pursuits; whilst, on the other hand, they 
who dread those excesses, are led by their 
fear of remote consequences into hostility 
against many temperate and rational im- 
provements, which might advantageously 
be effected, if man had more general wis- 
dom, more forbearance, and more brotherly 
feeling in his composition. 

From this silent and unyielding contest 
of the mind comes that state of obstinate 
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ferment, which tenninates in acts of out- 
ward violence, and in poUtical convulsions. 
When we reflect seriously and dispassion- 
ately on this peculiar constitution of man, 
which leads him into constant hostility with 
his fellow man, and shuts all his faculties 
against a perception of the obvious advan- 
tage of one general sense of common in- 
terest and imiversal good, in a perpetual 
union of all in the pursuit of the same ob- 
jects of peace, social order, and social bene- 
fits; can we hesitate to confess the exist- 
ence of that innate, perverse, and uncon- 
querable propensity to evil in his nature, 
which we are taught to believe, as a part 
of our Christian profession ? 

We live in an age of theory. The won- 
derful additions made, in lafe years, to our 
stock of science, and the wonderful com- 
motions which have flowed from them, 
seem to have opened all the floodgates and 
barriers of the human mind; which has 
issued wildly out, and, like the first dove 
sent by Noah from the ark, finds no rest. 
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Let us hope that, like the dove, it will 
return into the ark again, and not, like the 
raven, go forth to and fro until the waters 
are dried up from off the earth. 

The busy spirit of change, with its liberal 
ideas and liberal legislation^ has invaded the 

have been the mutations in our institutions. 
With some of the more important, and all 
the more temperate of those which have a 
domestic or national character, the most cau- 
tious and wise amongst iis may and will 
cordially agree. Perhaps also even the 
boldest of those measures which are con- 
nected with foreign states, in political and 
commercial matters, may prove ultimately 
to be equally deserving of approbation. It 
requires far more knowledge and penetra- 
tion, than are within the reach of human 
faculties, to say with confidence that they 
are wrong ; and it must be admitted, that 
there is much plausibility in the arguments 
on which some of them are founded. But, 
be it well observed, that there is required 
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at least equal knowledge and penetration 
to j uBtify any man in arriving at such con- 
fidence, as will warrant him in any violent 
or hasty expedients, to give immediate 
effect to ai^^uments, so porely theoretic and 
uncertain. 

Human society and its institutions are 
things of slow growth. They are long in 
acquiring solidity^ The complicated me- 
chanism by which they move, is long in 
attaining a regular and agreeable action. 
When the habits of men are settled, and 
a system of operation, known and iamiliar 
to all, has once been established, the ill 
effects of sudden and precipitate changes 
are so great; the prospect of advantage, 
even from acknowledged improvements, is 
so uncertain; that a considerate man will 
be slow and cautious in the most obvious 
amendments, and will often assent to the 
continuance of some ills, rather than incur 
the hazard of greater, by disturbing the 
existing machinery. 

With a full confession that some good 
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has been done, and that possibly all things 
which have been done rimy ultimately prove 
to have been well done, the foregoing 
arguments lead to a condemnation of the 
masmer in which some have been done; — 
even after full allowance of the necessity, 
arising from the state of national affairs, for 
doing something expeditiously. There has 
been too great a desire to effect in one 
short age, — in the little season during 
which the personal actors hoped to flourish, 
— the great work which could not reason- 
ably be expected to be done well, but in 
the gradual operations of many succeeding 
generations. The national wheels of in- 
dustry and politics had for ages been turn- 
ing in one uniform direction. They had 
gradually acquired an accustomed action; 
and time and usage had brought all the 
machinery to work in unison together. 
But times are altered. Theoretical engi- 
neers start up, and tell us that this is all 
wrong; and after haranguing the astonished 
nation "in good set terms," up go the 
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hats, huzza ! presto ! — and back fly the 
wheels; which are now all to be turned in 
the contrary direction. So much for the 
the mystical art of conjuration. 

Now this may be very right in theory, 
and it may come very right in practice. 
But surely this precipitate violence is at 
best very hazardous. The vital fluid may 
have gone in wrong channels; yet no 
physician but a political one, schooled to 
violent expedients and rash experiments, 
would attempt to force it into others by so 
intemperate an expedient Much misery 
and mischief have undoubtedly flowed from 
the great rapidity with which our new 
commercial theories have been forced upon 
us. Whether more would have been in- 
duced by a different course of action, can 
not be known. If the experiments prove 
ultimately successful, all must acknowledge 
our good fortune. But the indiscretion of 
the rash actors will not have been the less 
on that account. For whatever they may 
pretend, they undoubtedly did move in the 

J>3 
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dark; and it behoved them to have moved 
with more caution, when the interests of 
millions of men depended on their deeds. 

That the train of encouraging and ap- 
plauding partisans is numerous and power- 
ful, and not deficient in energy or intellect, 
must be admitted. But their support and 
encouragement add no persuasive weight 
to the measures which they instigated. So 
numerous has been, and still is^ the class of 
eager spirits, and speculative characters, — 
many laden with unproductive wealth, and 
more seeking it by any and every chance, 
— thrown by national emergencies into the 
wide field of hazard and experiment, that 
they formed a great and imited body of 
busy and stimulating men, inciting, and 
ready to approve, every measure likely to 
turn up all the sources of commercial lucre, 
for general scramble. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

It has been well said, that the schoolmaster 
is abroad ; and certainly it is a very power- 
ful engine which he has put into motion. 
Whatever cautious apprehensions may be 
entertained by cool-headed calculators, it is 
plain that this is an engine which can not 
now be stopped. What may be its ulti- 
mate effects on society and political institu- 
tions, may well be considered a question of 
serious importance. But it is perfectly 
manifest, that it would be vain, even if it 
could be deemed warrantable, to attempt 
to arrest its progress. 

The theoretic arguments, founded in 
human reason, no less than on Christian 
principles, in favor of the utmost extension 
of national education, are undoubtedly very 
powerful. We may well understand that 
men of conscientious feelings, and an ardent 
passion for all which they esteem good, 
will naturally be led to the most earnest 
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pursuit of an object bearing such strong 
and persuasive motives to urge them for- 
ward. When to these virtuous partisans 
are added the many others, who are im^- 
pelled by personal ambition, a love of 
every thing tending to revolutionary conse- 
quences, and a naked hostility to the tran- 
quil continuance of existing things, it is 
obvious that there is an energetic phalanx, 
acting under the same common banner, 
(although led by different and even oppo- 
site impulses,) not likely to be subdued by 
any combatants, marching under standards 
distinguished by the colder devices of poli- 
tical expedience and remote possibilities. 

The great and increasing extension of 
national education is most unquestionably 
a thing pregnant with vast effects, near or 
remote. What will be the nature of those 
effects, in a political view, no man can pre- 
dict Notwithstanding the strong confi- 
dence which may naturally be felt by those 
who see nothing but good in the system, 
it may reasonably be doubted whether the 
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ultimate result is more likely to be favor^ 
able, than unfavorable to our political in- 
stitutions and national dignity. A mind 
impressed with a sincere respect for all the 
di^ensations of Providence, and a hearty 
belief in the wisdom of all, must doubtless 
confess, that, whatever may be the con- 
sequences, the fulness of time is arrived 
when the nation is ripe for what is coming 
upon it, and that we have no duty but to 
submit to it, and to exert all our judgment, 
discrimination, and activity, to give a bene- 
ficial, or at least a harmless, direction to the 
mighty force which has begun to work. This 
latter duty is of the most deep and serious 
importance to all of us ; and it requires all 
the cool energy, temperate perseverance, 
and patient activity of which the human 
mind is capable. 

With regard to the political tendency, 
there does appear to be great reason to ap- 
prehend, that liberal education universally 
spread through the nation, may ultimately 
undermine many sources of our strength in 
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the republic of nations. It softens the 
mind and habits to a degree likely to dis- 
incline our sons to, and unfit them for, the 
hardy service of arms and other laborious 
drudgery; so that we may gradually (like 
Rome in her crutches, and more modem 
Venice,) fall into the necessity of commit- 
ting the national defence to foreign merce- 
naries and the most desperate only of our 
own citizens. We already see the extent 
to which the female part of our population 
is softened, by the habitually close com- 
munication (when carried to the extreme, 
as it often is,) with ladies instructors, and 
the polish and gentle manners which are 
produced by it. So great is the general 
disinclination of females to any service of 
labor and drudgery, that the very poorest 
hold themselves above it, and none but 
the most abject submit to it ; and of them 
the supply, in country districts, is much 
below the demand. 

It must be conceded, that this increase of 
knowledge does so far civilize, as to di- 
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miniah the number of violent crimes ; but it 
certainly suggests, and ghres the means for, 
others as bad in principle and as injurious 
in consequences, — forgery, for example. 
It alters the mind; but it may be doubted 
whether it improves it, so much as is sup- 
posed. 

If we could be certain, that knowledge 
could be imparted to all men to such a 
degree, as to enable them to derive all the 
advantage which a fuH and perfect sense of 
the Christian dispensation must communi- 
cate, there would then indeed be no room 
for doubt. But so long as the constitution 
and nature of man remain as they are, 
without greater spiritual aid than the ex- 
perience of past ages teaches us to expect, 
it surely is beyond an argument, to contend 
that it T& a reasonable, or indeed a possible 
thitig to hope, that the bulk of mankind 
can be taught any knowledge much deeper 
than the surface. Is it not then open to 
reasonable apprehension, that, in attempt- 
ing to carry universal education beyond the 
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limit which j^ every man for his station^ and 
teaches him to be therewith 'content^ we over- 
step the boundary required equally by reli- 
gious, and by political, expedience? May it 
not be feared, that, in opening the mind to 
superficial enquiry, and superficial impres- 
sions, without enabling it to extend and 
perfect its investigations, we may relax the 
heairty ftiith, which, under other circum- 
stances, is readily conceded to wiser in- 
structors, and to those holy sources of 
knowledge which receive, as they deserve, 
undoubting honor? May we not dread, 
that we may be preparing the soil for the 
bad seed which many " wicked ones '' are 
always scattering abroad, and may be 
raising up laborers in the same destructive 
vocation? May we not fear, that we may 
be silently extending the field, and increas- 
ing the teachers and workers of infidelity? 
These suggestions may be repugnant to 
the ardent zeal and sincere piety of many 
sanguine spirits. But they are not the 
suggestions of a hostile mind, insensible to 
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the strong arguments which may be 
brought against them; or influenced by 
any motive whatever, but the advancement 
of that good cause of pure religion and 
moral virtue, which ought to be promoted 
by all men. The apprehensions here sug- 
gested are surely worthy of cool and dis- 
passionate contemplation. To some of us 
at least, of the best intentions, they must 
appear awfiil and important. By all, they 
ought to be well considered; to the end 
that they may suggest all possible prudence 
and wisdom, in the direction of an engine 
of such tremendous force, as that extended 
system of education, which is now in motion 
amongst us. It can not be stayed by the 
will or the hand of man. But, under the 
blessing of God, it may perhaps be directed 
by us; and it does behove us, in every view 
of the subject, to guide it so as to produce 
not evil, but pure and unmixed good. 

There is one important feature in the 
modem system of national education, which 
appears to be entirely overlooked by all 
the conscientious advocates for the unli- 
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mited extension of it Yet it is in &ct 
a cause, from which all the ills here sug- 
gested are likely to flow, and which is 
already exhibiting its effects. It is a thing 
inseparable from all systems of popular 
education; and therefore, if it really be 
productive of nuschief, it foms one great 
and fundamental objection to the very 
principle of general education, when car- 
ried beyond those ordinary elements, which 
are useful in ordinary stations of life. 

It behoves us therefore to consider, that 
with the great bulk of the people, even 
under the most enlarged system of in- 
struction which is, or can be, adopted, it is 
but a limited extent of knowledge which is 
communicated to them. In fact, we do 
but open the book of knowledge to them; 
and we then send them abroad into the 
world, at an early age, without experience 
to guide the future application of the talent 
which has been given to them, and with their 
susceptibility greatly increased by the pos- 
session of it They are unavoidably des- 
titute of all guidance from their former 
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instructors; who cease to have any control 
over them, or any possible means of direct- 
ing, or aiding, the subsequent perfection, 
or perversion of their own well intended 
worL These results are left to chance. 
The learners are abandoned to their own 
inexperienced and crude conceptions. Too 
commonly are they subdued by the male- 
volent devices or the accidental seductions 
into which their very knowledge entraps 
them. It would not be difficult to cite 
many examples of this suggestion, and still 
more of the complete disqualification for, 
and neglect of, the peculiar duties of 
station; an effect produced by the same 
cause, and necessarily bringing with it 
great worldly misery, and often entire aber- 
ration of mind. 

These things are said, not to raise argu- 
ments against the system, which it is ad- 
mitted, must be maintained; but to stimulate 
every possible care to keep it within such 
boimds, and conduct it with such caution, 
as will render it a national blessing, rather 
than a probable source of ilL 
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DECLINE OF NATIONS. 

That all considerable Nations have their 
flourishing and declining season, their time 
of vigor and of decay, appears to be a truth 
established by historical experience and the 
very nature of humanity. It seems also to 
be an axiom foimded on the same princi- 
ples, that political states can not be station- 
ary, — that they must either increase in 
power, or be in progress toward decay, — 
and that when the latter progress has com- 
menced, there never is any effectual and 
enduring return to vigor. 

It must however be observed, tiiat our 
experience is collected from the revolutions 
of nations, which have been governed 
either by absolute princes, or by absolute 
democracies, or, what is still worse, by 
oligarchies. A mixed government, which 
unites the greater advantages, and rejects 
the greater evils of all, was a phenomenon 
unknown to the world, until the tyranny or 
bad judgment of the Stuarts, and the bold 
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fanaticism and hypocrisy (Iiappy in their 
effect) of Cromwell, eventually produced a 
rational and limited monarchy. How for 
■hi. l«ppy «„pe™«.. of U™»«, 
oonnected with our detached position on 
the globe, may affect in our favor the 
ordinary course of political devolutions, it 
is impossible to conjecture. 

In the vegetable economy, corruption 
produces maturity, and maturity again 
descends to corruption. Thus the human 
mind proceeds also gradually from barbar- 
ism to civilization and refinement; and from 
the excess of refinement, it has hitherto 
graduated to .effeminacy, meanness, and 
corruption. 

The laws of all states depend essentially 
on the temperament of the minds of the 
individuals composing the society. Laws 
happily contrived, and wisely executed, 
may delay the degradation of the mind; 
but no human laws can prevent it As £Eir 
as human experience goes, it seems to 
follow from a progressive principle of 
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nature. Who can observe the overstrained 
and increasing refinement, the wanton lux- 
ury, the excessive style of pomp, which 
distinguish the present age, (from our most 
elevated ranks, down to the classes many 
degrees l)elow them, and even, in humble 
imitation, to all but the lowest,) without 
being appalled by the contemplation of the 
evident tendency of that state of mind, 
which is testified by these things? 



DIFFERENCE IN RANK.* 

An observing mind can not but be struck 
with the very marked distance, which is 
maintained by the customs of England, 
between the different ranks existing in our 

* Not for the purpose of claiming the merit of su- 
perior sagacity, but simply to defend myself from the 
imputation of making false pretences, I must declare 
that the whole of what I have written here, and in 
subsequent pages, was penned long before there was 
the least overt indication of those insurrections of the 
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society. It is a thing little to be expected 
from the acknowledged freedom of prin- 
ciple ascribed to our national institutions, 
and is in &ct entirely inconsistent with 
that equality of public rights which is the 
boast of OUT political constitution. Every 
unprejudiced and candid traveller testifies 
to us the remarkable cop^.*ast exhibited, 
when the manners of free Britain are com- 
pared with those of the most absolute, and 
even tyrannical, States. 

This custom is as repugnant to those 
principles which distinguish our Christian 
profession, as it is mischievous in a political 
view. Combined vnih other causes, such 
as the operation of our Poor Laws, it 
creates and perpetuates a distance between 
the fortunate few, and the laboring and 
suffering many; whidi entirely excludes 

poor, which begun first in my own county. Rent. It 
is equally true, that I foresaw, and distinctly fore- 
told, the very disturbances which have occurred, at 
least eighteen months before any thing oi the sort 
did take place. 
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the latter from all sense or feeling of inter- 
est, in the preservation of the existing state 
of society, and from that devotion to 
national objects, which is called patriotism. 
Their attachment to their superiors, when 
any thing of the sort does exist, is founded 
on a mingled sense of immediate self-inter- 
est, and fear. If " pity be akin to love,** 
most assuredly fear is alien to it. There 
exists not therefore at this day any com- 
munity of affection or interest between the 
high and the low. They are two separated 
classes; bound together, in some measure, 
by the iron bonds of necessity and force, 
but essentially adverse in disposition. 

That evil will ultimately flow from this 
cause, must be manifest to a reflecting 
mind, in any times. But at this time, 
when the instruction of forty years, fiill of 
great lessons, has taught to the people the 
extent of their power, and enlightened them 
for the application of it, the mischief is 
much nearer to our persons, than the 
slumbering dreamers of past security may 
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be aware. To add poignancy to the evil, 
the laboring and suffering classes, in greatly 
augmented numbers, have, by the results 
of the last forty years, been reduced to ex- 
treme deprivation, and to a state of want, 
sufficient, of themselves, to estrange their 
affections from those institutions from which 
they personally derive so very little enjoy- 
ment In the irksome pursuit of relief, 
firom the sources prescribed by the laws, 
they meet unfortunately with the most cold 
and repulsive treatment Chilling ab- 
stract principles of political expedience and 
political economy also often contract, if 
they do not close, the fountain of charity: 
and the gifts, which ought to be ''twice 
blessed" are rendered bitter to the receiver, 
and productive of malevolence toward the 
givers, by the scantiness and hardhanded 
mode in which they are administered.* 

* The most extended princqile of parochial relief, 
is to dole out just so much, as, upon the hardest 
computation, will keep the existing numhers of a 
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In truth all things appear to have com- 
bined, in this age of revolution, to separate 
the rich and poor, and to put them into a 
«tate of perfect disunion, and even hostility. 

That the existence of unequal ranks in 
human society is absolutely necessary, and 
that the very safety and comfort of the 
lowest is implicated in the maintenance of 
them, must siurely be admitted by every 
sound reasoner. But when man, in the 
pride and habits of possession, forgets that 
he is essentially nothing more than man, 
and entitled by nature to no rights superior 
to his fellows; and that the frippery of 
worldly honors and enjoyments rather im- 
poses on him the duty of increased com- 
munion and interest with the less fortunate, 
than elevates him above it ; then is un- 
equal rank mischievous, and then it tends 
most directly to its own overthrow. 

Let those amongst us, then, who stand 
high in any of the gifts of fortune, open 

family from absolute starvation. This is the in- 
evitable consequence of the system. 
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their eyes to the signs of the times, and 
read and digest the lessons written before 
them and aroimd them, in characters too 
plain and legible, to allow of ignorance or 
blindness being an excuse to them from the 
consequences of their own neglect* Let 
them descend in manners, and in heart and 
spirit, to a level of more real fellowship 
with their fellows. Let them, by their 
inner feelings and their outward demeanor, 
acknowledge a common nature and com- 
mon interest with the poor; as the first, 
and the only effectual, step to bring the 
latter back to feel a correspondent fellow- 
ship with the rich and high. 

One grand error pervades the conduct of 
all in authority, whether in elevated or in 
more lowly station. They all insist on the 
application of abstract principles in politics, 
as in religion, and on the rigid inforcement 
of them, as matters which must precede the 
ministering to the bodily necessities of the 
poor. Some must first have the mysterious 
truths of religion forced on their famishing 

e2 
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frames; whilst others insist that they must 
submit to the laws of political expedience^ 
which dictate labor as the aidy title to 
foocL* But the rigid scholiasts, wedded to 
theories, consider not that man is not a 
dumb and senseless machine. Their prin- 
ciples may be essentially sound, but there 
are times and accidents in human affairs, 
which are not reconcilable to the strict 
application of any imbending principles. 

* The obvious mischief in the effect of this system 
on the poor is so glaring, that it is marvellous that 
it is so greatly overlooked^ They generally under- 
stand as labor, that kind of toil alone, to which they 
are exposed. They think therefore, naturally, that 
the well-fed and luxurious masters who thus dictate 
to them, require from them what they " touch not 
with one of their fingers." Although not literally 
true ; yet there is a great comparative truth in this 
notion. For those who preach this labor to others, 
are in fact so placed in the gifts of fortune, that 
what they call labor of the mind bears no equality to 
that bodily labor which is the lot of the poor; and it 
is in fact merely the voluntary sport of the mind, 
bringing no bodily suffering whatever. 
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The bodily concerns of man must, in these 
days at least, be in some reasonable com- 
fort, before he can be a subject for the 
adaptation of abstract matters of any kind. 
With hunger and cold, and nakedness and 
disease, enfevering his vitals; his best feel- 
ings outraged by the sufferings of his own 
body, and those of his wife and children, 
before his eyes, he is in no condition to 
receive matters remote in his prospect, and 
quite alien to the corroding wants which 
fill him with present bodily misery. 

To attempt to impress mysterious truths 
upon his soul, whilst the urgent wants of 
his body distract all his mental faculties; 
and to tantalize his solicitations for food, 
by a demand of labor from his exhausted 
powers, (and that too even when it is 
acknowledged that no subjects of labor can 
be given to him,) appears to him to be 
utter mockery. The idleness of the people 
is in fact purely the result of want of em- 
ployment True it is, that this idleness is 
a most self-productive evil But the people 
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« 

are not cliargeable with ills which flow from 
a cause entirely beyond their control. 

It is the weakest folly to imagine thaft 
poverty aild misery, allied, as they must be, 
in a great degree, to ignorance, wiU not, 
under such circumstances, produce vice, 
and the most abandoned despair, leading to 
the worst national results: nor do those 
results end with one generation or more. 
For such as we make the parents, such 
they make their progeny. The remote 
prospect is awful and appalling. First let 
us cheer and comfort the suffering body. 
Let us allay the bad passions which misery 
excites, by administering, at all hazards 
and at every cost,* to the corroding neces- 

* Times like the present should bring us to a 
right and literal interpretation of the Scriptural 
injunction, " never turn thy face from any poor man," 
and lead us at least to see how much our worldly 
interest, if not our heavenly hopes, require us to put 
our means of charity but little in competition with 
our personal indulgences. Our possessions are not 
held for ourselves alone ; and we all can in fact spare 
more for worthy purposes, and ought to give more. 
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sides of the poor. Let us teach them that 
the high and fortunate acknowledge their 
co^mlon nature^ and the obligations of 
religion and humanity. Let us bring 
bodily comforts to their thresholds, and the 
kindly feelings of joy and gratitude to their 
hearts; and we may then raise them to that 
condition in which they may be fit for other 
matters. But whilst all the dangers of the 
present crisis are so urgent and so immi- 
nent, let us first remove or conciliate the 
nearest enemy, and postpone other objects 
till a more convenient season. To expect 
that the miserable and dejected can be 
good subjects, good friends, or peaceable 
neighbors, is an evidence of excessive folly. 
If such policy as has been suggested be not 
the policy pursued, the consequences must 
be great, and may be near. Upon those 

than that moderate pittance which the ordinary 
customs of the world, and our love for our own dear 
enjoyments, reconcile to our practice. To our hearts 
they can not reconcile it These are times, which 
require from us, in every view, a much larger par- 
ticipation with the needy. 
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who resist it, by opposite conduct, will lie 
the burden of condemnation; but the 
effects will extend to all of us. We all 
therefore have one universal interest in 
constraining the manners and conduct of 
all, to that change which is necessary for 
giving an amended course to the current 
of events, so near to us.* 

• A friend who saw my manuscript before it was 
sent to the printer, added the foDowing note. It is 
distinguished by so much sound sense and correct 
penetration, that I scruple not to insert it here. 
The view which he takes, and his reasoning in sup- 
port of it, appear obvious and conclusive. It may 
be subjoined, that our Poor Laws have worked to the 
same end, although in a different channel. 

'' I am afraid that the want of friendly feeling 
between the higher and lower classes is a. necessary 
consequence of free institutions. Where the poor 
are dependent, — legally dependent, — on rich ones, 
they are considered as humble members of the 
family. Where the poor can beard the rich with their 
'^ rights," the sympathy ceases. The most attached 
servants are always found in absolute governments. 
In the French revolution, there was not a recorded 
instance of a servant, who betrayed his master. In 
England, the body of servants consider themselves 
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TIMES PAST, TIMES PRESENT, AND TIMES 

FUTURE. 

1. — Times Past. 
In looking back to the French Revolution, 
that great event, which has furnished a 
new point of departure for European His- 
tory, the contemplation of the comparative 
stillness of the preceding age, gives to the 
mind the idea of the world having been 
dosing in a sort of drowsy tranquillity, 
from which it was aroused slowly and with 
difficulty. That the thunder of the politi- 
cal elements did at last awaken all nations, 
is very apparent by the consequences; 
although many were tardy in bringing 
forth their awakened energies, and some 
perhaps did it at last with the unwilling 
efforts of the sluggard, longing to return 
again to his slumber. 

bound to their fellows, more than their masters; 
because they have rights on which they can rely. 
The masters consequently have no feeling of the 
duty of protecting their servants. The loss of that 
protection is the price which the latter pay for en- 
joying equal rights in the eye of the law." 

e3 
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England, it is true, did, by the blessing 
of God, escape all the open and direct 
convuLsions and ravages, which were the 
immediate and visible produce of this tre- 
mendous concussion of political society. 
But it may be fairly doubted, whether any 
nation has been subjected to a more com- 
plete and universal change of national 
habits, domestic relations, and internal sys- 
tern; or has had deposited in it the seeds 
of more important or more permanent nar 
tional consequences. We may justly ascribe 
future effects of the greatest extent, and 
perhaps reaching to a period too remote 
for argument, to the vast and dispropor- 
tionate nature of our warlike exertions, 
and to the preposterous, and utterly insur- 
mountable and uncontrollable magnitude 
of that pecuniary debt which has been 
heaped upon us. These things alone are 
sufficient to warrant the expectation of the 
greatest consequences, even if there had 
been before our eyes no other evidence of 
the effects of past causes. 
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The strange and novel occurrences of 
the many wonderful years of universal dis- 
turbance, which followed in the revolu- 
tionary train, did in their simple, although 
astoni^iing results, (first in silent opera- 
tion, subsequently in perceptible and rapid 
activity,) excite and invigorate all the 
bodily and mental powers of the people, 
in all ranks. New objects, new pursuits, 
new fields of exertion, new modes of action, 
and new principles of art and nature were 
aroused, and inflamed, as by the creative 
breath of new life. New powers of pro- 
duction arose, and new demands upon 
them ; each seemed to multiply the other, 
by a reciprocal operation. 

The British Isles at last, remote spots, 
detached from the world, with a soil but 
little productive by nature, became almost 
the sole makers, carriers, merchants and 
shopkeepers of Europe ; possessed also of 
an empire of their own, extending even 
beyond the knowledge of their own people. 

The effect of such a state of national 
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existence must of necessity have been to 
magnify the worldly value of every worldly 
possession, and to elevate the ideas, extend 
the wants, enlarge the indulgences, and 
alter the position of every person and every 
thing. Abundance was the character of 
all things ; and as if to render the national 
state alluring and copious to the utmost 
possible limit, credit was as abundant as 
possessions, and was actually as available. 
He therefore who had enterprize and cou- 
rage, (better called temerity and confi- 
dence,) to stimulate him, had the ready 
means of possessing all things, as well 
without the usual sources of acquisition, 
as with them. 

As every other quality of nature and art 
was augmented by these great stimulants, 
so also was the number of our people; 
who grew and multiplied even to the very 
brim of that abundance with which we 
overflowed. 

Intoxicated with the fairy scene, bewild- 
ered in the very extremity of activity in 
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which we moved, as in a new element, it 
seemed impossible that the aspect of the 
stage could be changed. We therefore 
moved and lived, and thought, as if this 
elysium of national bustle and increasing 
prosperity was to last for ever, and that the 
scene would never revert to the sober me- 
diocrity of forgotten, although very recent, 
years. 

Even the more bulky substance of terri- 
torial inheritance, the solid soil of our land, 
seemed to become fluid, and partake of the 
qualities of circulation and multiplication, 
which had been deemed to be the peculiar 
property of more soluble materials. In 
fact, every thing, of every kind, whether 
matter or mind, seemed to be equally 
buoyant; and the same extremity of science 
which taught us how to solve and separate 
solids hitherto invincible, and to give to 
aqueous vapors greater force than the 
hardest bodies, seemed to have communi- 
cated new faculties to all the objects of our 
senses, and to have rendered every thing 
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fluid, and convertible to -purposes most 
opposite to past experience. 

Tlie territorial proprietor, slumbering as 
his ancestors had done, on the tranquil 
enjoyment of his ancient patrimony, living 
in and on his acres, and perhaps equally in 
the hearts of a circle of hereditary depen- 
dents, "passing rich" with a revenue of 
one thousand pounds, learns late, but learns 
at last, with astonishment, the reality that 
his doinain now yields treble that amount 
to his hands. He speedily feels the tickling 
desires which new things are adapted to 
excite; and he soon becomes another man. 
A new world seems to open before him; 
and he delays not to explore it. Soon a 
man of luxuries, and wants, and ideas,, un- 
known to his father, and unknown ev^i to 
himself until these new events, he revels in 
the indulgence of augmented means and 
augmented enjoyments. Emulation, am- 
bition, and the sweet tempter, pleasure 
once tasted, lead him, as is natural, beyond, 
a trifle beymid^ and quite unexpectedly^ yet 
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it is a little beyond, his magnified revenue. 
It is easy to borrow a trifle to restore his 
equilibrium; the yearly interest is easily 
paid out of such a rental; and he can soon 
refund the debt, by a little adjustment of 
his expenditure. Ten thousand pounds 
therefore, (a small concern, his estate 
would sell for five times the sum,) are bor- 
rowed on mortgage of his hereditary 
domain: the interest is but five hundred 
pounds per year. All things proceed most 
pleasantly; rents are well paid, and per- 
haps increase yet more; wants and indul- 
gences perhaps increase also; but he must 
keep up to the style of the times; credit is 
abundant, and creditors are easy people. 

So stood the hereditary proprietor, or 
country squire, in the fullness of that 
altered state, to which the revolutionary 
years elevated him; and he is but a speci- 
men of the altered condition of many other 
classes. This was all well, whilst it lasted. 
It was a season of general elation and ele- 
vation. It seemed that the all-moving 
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mechanical screw had wound up the \dioIe 
political machine, and all its members, to a 
pitch many degrees above their former 
level. Who can wonder that the height 
should have made men giddy and forgetful, 
— that they should fancy that the screw 
would still be wound upward, and that the 
possibility of a retrograde action of winding 
down again should be overlooked by all? 

No man dreamed of continuing the old 
jog-trot habits of his ancestors, in expecting 
that sons were to plod on in the father's 
shoes, and toil in his vocation, for a worldly 
independence; still less was it to be en- 
dured that, however numerous a man's 
progeny, they should descend to earn a 
livelihood in any rank below that in which 
he had labored. All ranks were equally 
upon the ascent. Every succeeding gene- 
ration was anxiously thrust by the one 
below it, in pride and glory of heart, as 
many steps higher on the ladder of fortune 
and fame as the utmost energy could 
accomplish. The eyes of all were upward: 
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the darling object of all being to make the 
sons forgetful, in their own elevation, of 
the comparative meanness of their indus- 
trioos progenitors. Educated beyond the 
line of their Others, thrust into society 
above their sphere, inspired with ten thou- 
sand ideas and habits incompatible with it, 
the sons were as anxious to court, as the 
&thers were proud to obtain for them, 
employments and honors adapted to give 
them a distaste and disesteem for every 
thing humble and contented. No man 
contemplated the possibility of a continu- 
ance of toil and industry during the whole 
of life ; satisfied barely to maintain with 
decency his numerous family, and to leave 
tohischildren for their patrimony, an honest 
reputation, and the prospects of industrious 
labor like his own. A short season of dig- 
nified exertion, followed by an early and 
luxurious retirement in wealthy ease, was 
the purpose of all, and the actual practice 
of most men. Every human object was 
expected to be attained with celerity, and 
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with certainty, and at the cost of a very 
short pursuit. In fine, life and all its en- 
joyments were viewed as a holiday lottery, 
of all prizes and no blanks; and with nearly 
such a lottery were we indeed amused for 
thirty years. 

2. — Times Present. 

In the midst of our golden dreams and 
golden realities, what no man would think, 
still less would any believe, " volvenda dies 
en attulit ultroJ'^ 

The process of winding down has come 
upon us; the dream is over; and in sober 
reality we find ourselves screwed back 
again nearly to our former position, but 
with all our augmented population swarm- 
ing around us, and all our magnified ideas 
in full blossom. Many also are the de- 
structive social diseases, long gathering 
unseen under the flattering appearances of 
our plethoric indulgences, which now show 
their ugly diagnostics, in our reduced con- 
dition. 
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The field of ascent is barred against us; 
comparative torpor, and compulsory in* 
action succeed to all our restiess animation; 
the avenues long sought and tiironged, for 
their streams of flowing wealth, are filled 
indeed, but with crowds of craving and 
disappointed aspiiUnts. The fountain of 
wealth is sealed, or is open to those only 
who bring the passport of pins already 
well secured. Solid possessions alone af- 
ford the means of acquisition. Credit and 
bold temerity, and fictitious substitutes, on 
which so many solid structures were lately 
built, have flown away. The broad line 
x)f distinction is now between tiiose who 
have, and those who have not; — ^there is no 
middle class admitted, of those who seem 
to have, but have not. 

We lately monopolized every art and 
every trade; the whole world pjdd tribute 
to us, in receiving all its wants at our 
hands, and bringing its money ^^in full 
measure" to our counter. 

Now the whole world, and all its parts, 
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released from that unnatural and oppressive 
state of forced existence, which produced 
the past occurrences, disowns its tributary 
obligations; and in the freedom and ease 
of happier circumstances, supplies all its 
own wants from its own resources. 

The inevitable consequence of this ces- 
sation of cause, must be, in the chief 
matters of our system, a total cessation, or 
a great diminution, of the effect. That 
effect, or at least all which is pleasant in it, 
has in truth entirely ceased in all those 
matters which most nearly reach the great- 
est numbers of us. 

The augmented multitude of our people 
remains to us apparently a most burden- 
some relic of past prosperity. A tremen- 
dous national debt, utterly beyond all hope 
of liquidation or alleviation, remains also; 
as a sore burden, heavy as it may, to be 
borne by us and by our posterity, even to 
generations which we can neither calculate 
nor imagine; a burden at which we can 
only look and sigh. For neither the best nor 
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the worst of us, the most cautious nor the 
most daring, can pretend, with a shadow of 
reason on his side, to devise any expedient 
for relief. The inevitable weight of this 
incumbrance is felt in every muscle and 
nerve of our body politic; and it is but too 
probable that we know not the tenth part 
of the evil which it will inflict on our pos- 
terity, after another generation or two; 
when times of peril, exertion and national 
trial shall arrive. 

Perhaps the greatest actual evil of the 
times present is, that we are left with all 
those excited, excitable and overstrained 
ideas, superlative in all things, which have 
been the growth of those superlative times 
through which we have passed. But this, 
it is to be hoped, is but a temporary evil. 
If we have but weight and sobriety enough 
growing and grown amongst us, to coun- 
terpoise the buoyancy of the fervid spirit 
which boils within, and to keep it from . 
active mischief, we shall find that it will 
gradually settle into a cooler temperament. 



V. 
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fitted for the level to which we are reduced. 
Experience was not necessary, to prove 
that the consequence of all these changes 
must be to bring down nearly to the an- 
tient standard, the value of worldly pos- 
sessions. How stands the case of our 
"single captive," whom we took for an 
example? His territorial revenue has re- 
verted to very nearly, perhaps quite, its 
old amount. Now begins the pressure of 
the little load which he laid upon it. His 
revenue again at one thousand pounds, the 
trifle of interest, the five hundred pounds, 
assumes a very different character. But 
his worst burdens are his altered mannens 
and ideas, his extended wants, aud his 
new habits, forced by the high pressure oif 
late events up to, or probably above, the 
parallel of his many thousands of revenue; 
now, alas ! shrunk again from his grasp. 
These worst of all burdens entirely pre- 
clude him from a return to the narrow 
.circle of his patrimonial acres, patrimonial 
resources, and patrimonial manners. He 
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therefore flies from scenes which he caii 
neither enjoy nor endure; and in the &Ua- 
cious indifference of a foreign residence, 
maintains the shadows of a life of which he 
has lost the substance; in the vain hope, 
that the wheel of worldly events will once 
more bring him to the summit again. 

In the anxious review of all these appall- 
ing things, it is impossible not to mark the 
singular blessing, which has attended them, 
in one great point, at least; — that no sud- 
den or signal national shock has attended 
that great revulsion from a state of high 
and ardent excitement, to our present po- 
sition. Most thankfrdly should we contem- 
plate that blessed dispensation, which has 
brought down the great machine, rapidly 
as it has descended, with a degree of tran- 
quillity and ease, such as no earthly wisdom 
could have predicted, and no earthly con- 
trivances could have effected.* 

* Since this was written, a strong national move- 
ment has been made, by a large part of one class of 
our people, toward the close of the year 1830. This 
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3. — Times Future. 
In attempting, with our puny organs, to 
pry through the dark curtain of futurity, 
the great primary question which we have 
to solve, is what prospect awaits us of a 
restoration to the things of times past For 
the minds of all men will be regulated by 
their expectations ; and it will be vain to 
preach the wisdom of reducing ourselves 
seriously and effectively to our present 
condition, unless we can satisfy those whom 
we address, that it is to be our durable lot. 
Now surely it must be plain to every 
reasonable and dispassionate examiner, that 
that high and excited state of national ex- 
istence in which we so long flourished, was 

came not by surprize on the writer ; who had long 
seen that things were growing ripe for such an ex- 
plosion. It will certainly have some effect in accel- 
erating events to which all things are tending. But 
it may be hoped, that it will stop short of any signal 
precipitation of them ; or any serious convulsion, to 
break that comparatively tranquil course, in which 
great national results have been advancing. 
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altogether unnatural in itself, and founded 
on causes essentially and obviously tempo- 
rary, and incapable of sustaining lis per- 
manently in that condition to which it 
raised us. 

Let us bring the case home, by a very 
homely illustration ; which contains indeed 
all the essence of the argument, although, 
in matters of so vast magnitude, it would 
admit of much more dilated and plenary 
discussion, and perhaps of some nice dis- 
tinctions also. Let us suppose, that, from 
some cause, it has happened, that in one of 
our counties, the whole population has con- 
curred in supplying domestic wants, by 
purchasing at the shops and warehouses of 
the chief town alone. The consequence 
would obviously be a great influx of wealth, 
and a great overflow of prosperity in that 
town. After a continuance of this singular 
combination for thirty years, we will sup- 
pose that a sudden change is made; and 
shops and warehouses are opened in every 
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little town and village in the county; the 
people now supplying themselves at home, 
encouraging their own domestic industry, 
and deserting the chief town; leaving it 
with nothing more than the trade ot its 
own inhabitants. 

Can we imagine that so extraordinary a 
thing would happen, as that these people 
would ever again volimtarily return to that 
mode of trade which they have abandoned, 
so much to their own convenience and ad- 
vantage ; or that any second extraordinary 
combination of events would occur to com- 
pell them to do so ? If we answer these 
questions in the negative, what other an- 
swer shall we make, on the national pros- 
pect of re-occupying that great and lucra- 
tive monopoly of trade, which we have re- 
cently lost, and on which all the aggrandize^ 
ment of national property has depended? 

If the natural and simple progress and 
operation of cause and effect deny to us 
the hope of return to the enjojonents of 
times past, have we any better hope that 
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human devices, human laws, deceptiye 
treaties, and statutes not less deceptive, 
can divert that progress and operation to 

our will? or that national advantage 

would be the consequence, if it were in our 
power to disturb the course of nature, and 
turn the very current of created things? 
No, indeed; there is as little hope from 
one source, as from the other. Well may 
those amongst us, who wish to try the 
chance of individual success in every strug- 
gle, stimulate our l^islators to make new 
laws for every season and act of nature; 
as if our parchment enactments could draw 
one beam of heat from the sim to any por- 
tion of the globe, so long as, by the rota- 
tion of nature its warmth is intercepted by 
a mcHre &,vored planet. Well may the 
blind, the disappointed, or the desperate, 
rail at imputed authors of the grand events 
which we have beheld ; and a^ign to sug- 
gested remedies such effects as no human 
efforts caa produce. Such expedients ar^ 

f2 
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vain artifices, suitable to such characters. 
But they are entirely unbecoming, in minds 
of soimd reflection and upright principles. 
The causes and the effects have equally 
been above the reach of all himian thought, 
or human agency; and those who have 
stirred in the busy scenes, have been 
^^ raised up for this purpose," beyond their 
own consciousness, and far indeed beyond 
the utmost expanse of their own vain wis- 
dom and poor conceits, their own best 
intentions or their utmost malignity of 
design. The pride of the human heart 
must indeed be unconquerable, if it can 
now entertain the thought, that the laws 
or the acts of man can, at this day, bring 
to nought the mighty things which have 
been done, by diverting from their course, 
those results which so naturally and irre- 
sistibly flow from them. 

The expectation that we shall return to 
any thing like the good things of times 
pas^ i^ forbidden alike by the general prin- 
ciples of sound reason, founded on old 
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experience; and by our own new expe- 
rience of the current of all things, as we 
have seen them pass before our eyes, since 
the commencement of the great change of 
which we are so sensible. 

It is therefore manifest, that our interest 
now lies only in laboring to reconcile our- 
selves to our present condition, and bring- 
ing our ideas, habits, and prospects, within 
the horizon by which they are bounded. 
To that limit they will assuredly be re- 
duced by the operation of overruling and 
invincible causes, whether we will or not. 
All which is in our power, is to soften, by 
ready acquiescence and accommodation, 
the edge of that compulsory law of neces- 
sity which will, in all events, most certainly 
subdue us ; or, by idle struggles and futile 
efforts at evasion, to augment its keen- 
ness. None but the idiot, or the maniac, 
can halt between two opinions, in such a 
case. 

In lieu of the overabundance of prizes 
which so long distinguished our chances in 
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life, we must now be content to return to the 
old game of a wheel redundant in blanks, 
with a very small number of prizes- We 
must no longer have all eyes directed upward 
to worldly elevation and increase. The pros- 
pects of hasty aggrandizement, and all the 
ardent excitement which characterized the 
bustling years which are passed, must be 
forgotten ; in a sober mediocrity of anima- 
tion, better suited to the circumstances of 
the time present. Those who wish to 
maintain their position must, — ^must inevi- 
tably, manfully, and unreservedly, — ^step 
down from the high places to which past 
events had raised them, to a far lower level, 
more consistent with their present means, 
and their fixture lot. Every day which 
sees this change unmade, does but increase 
the difficulty, and tend to establish the im- 
possibility of its being ever done. They 
may fly to other lands; and from other 
shores, sigh their hopes, that their portion 
in life will again come up to their elevated 
wishes. But they hope, only to deceive 
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themselves. For there is for them no 
hope, but from descent. Those who do 
descend, and those who do it most speedily 
and most heartily, may hope yet to sustain 
themselves. But they who refuse or delay, 
do but soar to make their fall the deeper, 
and the more irrecoverable. 

The time is assuredly come, when we 
must travel back to many old customs, and 
again adopt many abandoned ideas. Those 
who do it first, and most heartily, will do 
it with most ease, and to the most effectual 
and good purpose ; and consequently much 
more to their own advantage, than those 
will act, who linger and procrastinate in 
adopting the only measures which can be 
useful to them. 

Men must now be content to toil in their 
vocation, for life; satisfied with earning a 
decent maintenance for themselves and 
their offspring; without anticipating the 
means of af&uent retirement. The here- 
ditary proprietors of the soil must consent 
to reside on their patrimony, and manage 
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it by their own superintendence. Parents 
must be willing to see their children walk 
in the same rank with themselves, or fre- 
quently in one below them. Frugality and 
industry must be the means of prosperity, 
moderation of desires and enjoyments must 
be the end. 

Those who contemplate all things with 
dispassionate calmness and gravity,, must 
see and acknowledge that moderation and 
temperance are the qualities most adapted 
for permanence, in all things. A Christian 
professor and Christian reasoner will as 
readily confess, that they best conduce to 
that sober temper of mind, which keeps us 
in the right road to the future haven of 
eternal peace and enjojonent, the " con- 
tinuing city," to which we all hope to be 
travelling. 

However strong may be our confidence 
in the sure and irresistible progress of the 
events of our times, we have at least equal 
reason for confidence, that that progress 
will terminate in results consonant to the 
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in&Uible wisdom of the supreme Controller, 
who governs all things ; and for the strong- 
est hope that those results will be favorable 
to human society and human happiness. 
The Christian's &ith in an allwise and 
beneficent God, must establish these con- 
victions in his heart; and even he who 
affects to disown that holy impulse, must 
surely, after a candid and unprejudiced 
review of all the facts before him, and all 
the considerations which they suggest, 
come to the same conclusion, although 
unfortunately not under the same sacred 
influence. 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

If Political Economy, as a scientific sys- 
tem, be capable of any intelligible defini- 
tion, it is a theory by which it is pretended 
to reduce to certain fixed rules, all the 
operations of human society; things in 
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themselves of the most mutable nature, and 
most peculiarly subject to accidents and 
volutions, past all prediction or calculation. 
That the ordinary and broad course of 
human affairs is reducible to many general 
princijdes, is. quite indisputable. But that 
from them we can lay down certain definite 
rules, universally applicable, and of infal- 
lible truth, by which all human volition 
and judgement are to be directed and 
limited, is a most absurd conceit Those 
who have given their mind to investiga- 
tions of this nature, have unquestionably 
assisted to enlighten our political judge-r 
ment in many things. But in assigning a 
distinct science to their pursuits, they have 
infused into themselves a spirit of partizan- 
ship, which has in some tilings carried 
them beyond what is reasonable or sup- 
portable. The first principle of all politi- 
cal wisdom, is to adapt all social systems 
to the ever varying necessities and aspect 
of society; — the last folly is to attempt the 
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vain hbor of bringing all human occur- 
rences to a prescribed scale. 

Our political economists first assume that 
all things must follow certain rules pre- 
scribed by their theories, and then they 
would order every human concern in such 
a way as they conceive to be consistent 
with diat assumption; without allowance 
for any of those thousands of accidents, 
which the whole concurrent experience of 
past ages would teach us to expect ; bring- 
ing to nought all the wisest counsels of 
human sagacity and human pretensions. 
Like other empirics, they spoil their trade 
by attempting too much. To the merit of 
much sound observation, much simplificar 
tion of apparent mysteries, and some ad- 
vantageous suggestions, few will deny their 
claim. But when they open the sluices of 
their wild theories, and would sweep all 
things into their indiscriminating current, 
every reasonable or cautious man will 
draw back ; and many will, in their repug- 
nance to such empirical discipline, refuse 
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to submit to their doctrines, even when 
supported by sound truth and correct 
principles. 



POLITICAL PARTIES. 

It is generally said that parties, politi- 
cally hostile to each other, in the State, 
are beneficial to the nation; even to the 
extremity of that uniform contravention of 
every measure (right or wrong), which 
usually marks the conduct of our Parlia^ 
mentary Opposition toward the General 
Government. Perhaps it may be so. To 
the extent of great vigilance, suspicion, 
and jealousy over all the acts and inten- 
tions of our rulers, it is perfectly plain, 
that public opposition must be advanta- 
geous. But it is a very problematical 
question, whether that furious opposiliilli^ 
which leads to a constant and undeviating 
course of calumnious representation of 
every act and every motive, good or bad; 
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of exaggerating or distortiiig every feet, 
— of exciting, fomenting, and exasperating 
every violent passion, and blind error of 
the populace, — of acting and saying, in a 
public character, things utterly unfounded, 
and which in a private capacity, would be 
universally deemed unwarrantable, — ^it is 
more than problematical, that such unhal- 
lowed and unprincipled opposition can be 
in any way beneficial, in any State. 

How the weakest or the blindest in the 
nation can be insensible to the real motive 
and merit of such conduct, is astonishing : 
with the pages of history, their own daily 
experience, and often the occurrences of 
a recent hour, before their observation. 
Is it not always obvious, that it is a mere 
contest for power ; and that those who thus 
calumniate their rivals and infuriate the 
people, do it only to blacken and intimidate 
those who possess objects which they covet? 
and that those contentious partizans, who, 
when hungry, are very wolves and tigers, 
become the gentlest of lambs when glutted 
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by a satisfying portion of tiie prey, a» 
the price of their pacification? Like the 
noisy bawlers in the markets, they are 
boisterous in proportion to their anxiety 
to sell their goods; and when their price 
is gained, they are silent, and as peace- 
able as other men. 

The existence of any considerable num- 
ber of public men, influenced in all their 
conduct by their plain perception of the 
naked principles of right and wrong, is 
certainly a thing quite unknown in our 
annals. A solitary individual is sometimes 
seen, like a comet, moving in so eccentric 
a course in our political horizon; and is 
viewed like a comet, as the wonder of a 
short season, but without any effect on the 
ordinary progress of our sphere ; and he is 
soon forgotten. Such a principle of action 
in a public man, is so little accordant with 
the deceptive system of human tactics, and 
the blind passions and artful contrivances, 
by which worldly politics (in spite of all 
pretensions to superior purity) are con- 
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ducted, that it seems little suited to the 
stage of modem politics, and little accept- 
able to the temper of mankind. Yet it 
may be fondly thought, that if the novelty 
of such a principle were once actually and 
heartily adopted by some two or three 
men of superior abilities, in the House of 
Commons, and steadily persevered in; it 
would ultimately work to great effect, and 
prove a most successful experiment But 
men of great abilities are invariably men 
of such high ambition and passions, that 
in the crookedness of human enthusiasm, 
they get entangled in deceitful ways and 
practices, before they apply their minds 
to the consideration of any others. Thus, 
honesty being generally left to those of 
less attractive faculties, it becomes an ob- 
ject little esteemed ; and honesty and fair 
dealing in politics are made merely by- 
words of derision and contempt 
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PERSONAL CHARACTER OF PUBLIC MEN. 

To maintain that no man whose per- 
sonal character is defective, can safely be 
trusted in a public capacity, would cer- 
tainly be going too far. For undoubtedly 
there have been men in whom many grave 
personal demerits have been notorious; 
who have yet well demeaned themselves 
as depositaries of public trust. But these 
cases are truly the exceptions to the just 
rule of judgement; and from which the 
rule is not by any means to be taken. 

Obviously character is the best test of 
worth in any servant, whether for private, 
or for public, trust. The man who is 
known to have shown himself upright and 
just in all the relations of private life, 
must be far better entitled to our con- 
fidence, than one who has been found 
wanting in private trials. Declarations or 
insinuations of superior public virtue, and 
all the higher pretensions, of which as- 
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piring popular orators are so lavish, can 
never be tried by any better test, than 
the demeanor in the connections and en- 
gagements of private station. When that 
has been marked by debauchery, dis- 
honorable actions, deceitful contrivances, 
or any other immorality, it is absolute 
madness and folly, to understand any 
public professions but as the clokes, under 
which it is sought to accomplish some pri- 
vate designs of personal aggrandizement, 
or some mischievous ends. That such 
actually are very conmionly the objects of 
popular pretenders, (whether self-elected 
into notice, or otherwise elected,) is noto- 
rious to every observant man; from the 
experience of the end to which all their 
pretensions come, when fevorable oppor- 
tunities offer, and of the calm termination 
of all tiieir clamorous energy, whenever 
they can secure the possession of some of 
those honors or indulgences, which their 
former life has been spent in reviling. 
It is not contended, that a clever State 
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servant or watchman should be absolutely 
rejected for bad private character. But 
certainly a man of bad private reputation 
ought to be used like a broken and slip- 
pery tool, cautiously and with constant 
distrust. 



PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

That the existing practical constitution 
of the House of Commons is inconsistent 
with sound theory, is not to be denied. 
But that it ever was practically more con- 
sistent with sound theory than it now is, 
may be most stoutly denied. 

Antiently the House of Commons was 
the mere tool and creature of the Crown; 
the members chosen in obedience to its 
pleasure, and, when assembled, entirely 
subservient to its will. Gradually this 
branch of our body politic acquired some- 
thing of importance, and a little of inde- 
pendence of the Crown. As this change 
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began to be felt, ambitious and artiiil no- 
blemen, or sturdy townsmen, contrived to 
detach from the Crown some portion of its 
influence in the choice of men sent to Par- 
liament; and ultimately that degree of 
freedom which we now enjoy in the choice, 
grew into an established usage. 

The system never was a perfect one; 
and all the beautiful schemes of national 
loveliness which are attributed to it, are 
the mere creation of lively imaginations, 
working upon events, after their occur- 
rence, and polishing into lustre the rough 
expedients of our ancestors. The whole 
system was a mere practice of expedients, 
ever varying; adopted at first by tyrannical 
kings for the purpose of more conveniently 
taxing their subjects, but gradually con- 
verted by the people, (from the constant 
and powerful tendency of the interest of 
the many, against the necessities of one,) 
into a security for popular liberty. 

The assertion of these facts in no res- 
pect diminishes the importance or dignity 
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of this branch of our social constitution. 
But it divests it of that false foundation, on 
which ignorant or hot-headed arguers are 
wont to attempt most erroneously to fix it. 

The inestimable value of this public 
security for our freedom is indisputable; 
and the wisdom of maintaining it in, or 
giving to it, the greatest practicable degree 
of utility and perfection, is as little to be 
questioned. 

But to form schemes and theories of ideal 
perfection, and pull to tatters the venerable 
fabric (patchwork though it be) which the 
silent and imperceptible and undesigned 
work oi centuries has brought to its present 
condition,— a condition under which we 
actually enjoy great national freedom and 
happiness,— a work which has grown with 
our growth, and strengthened with our 
strength, — ^to do such things under the 
pretence and imagination of producing an ' 
altered scheme of superior regularity and 
better proportions, — is a grave adventure, 
suited to the cut-and-thrust discussions of 
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clubs and newspapers, but pregnant with 
consequences of much greater moment, 
than superficial disputants suppose, and 
probably of very different tendency. 

There are more things in Heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

To unfix the accustomed habits and in- 
stitutions of political societies, is no very 
difficult task. But to establish others, or 
foretell the course and end of the revolu- 
tions which are so begun, is past all himian 
science and skilL There are more intricate 
wheels and intersecting movements in all 
machines, than are seen by the .eyes of 
common observers; and few are those by- 
standers who, when they displace a pin, 
can accomplish the apparently simple act of 
refixing it, or restoring the motion which 
their interference* has deranged. 

The real questions on our parliamentary 
representation are, whether it does in effect 
secure to us as much practical good, as can 
reasonably be expected from human insti- 
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tutions;— or whether the equilibrium of 
our constitution is so greatly endangered 
by any existing theoretical abuse, as to 
render some violent remedy necessary; — 
and finally, whether the abuse, if there be 
any, would be essentially, and durably 
amended, or would be aggravated, or di- 
verted to greater evil, by such remedies as 
can be applied. 

Now no man but a furious partizan of 
the infallibility of popular clamor, will 
deny that practically we do, in our persons, 
property, and political rights, enjoy as 
much freedom as is consistent with orderly 
government, and with our own personal 
ease and safety. For be it observed, that 
in seeking more licence for ourselves, we 
should give it to others also, and thus aug- 
ment every man's power of doing mischief, 
and consequently of annoying ourselves. 
This increase of licence neither is wanted, 
nor would be used, by the pea<;eable and 
good. The wild and dissolute alone are 
those to whom it would be a gift, and they 
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would use it to the entire disruption of all 
the peace and enjoyments of society. 

But it is alledged, that the House of 
Commons is not actually that democratic 
body, which it is pretended that it ought 
to be; — ^that the influence of the Crown, 
the nobility, and worldly wealth operates 
upon it; — and that corruption, in various 
i^pes, partakes in the choice of its con- 
stituent members. 

These naked facts will not be disputed. 
What is the mischief which proceeds from 
them, is quite another question. It will 
not be difficult to neutralize all the infer- 
ences drawn from them, by giving a very 
opposite color to their operation and con- 
sequences. 

Eulogists and &nciful writers have drawn 
many pretty pictures of the admirable de- 
sign of our political constitution, and the 
nicely arranged balance of the three es- 
tates of King, Lords, and Commons. 
Enough has been said already, to show 
how little of pre-arrangement and design 
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there has been in the construction of it 
In the real existence of these three sepa- 
rate Estates, as we now behold them, there 
is not, when they are considered sepa^ 
rately, the slightest approach to equipoise. 
For indubitably the weight of the third 
scale preponderates over the other two, 
even if both should be united for mutual 
defence; and it is nothing but the tacit in- 
fluence held by them in the third Estate of 
the Commons, which preserves to them 
that semblance of separate power which 
they are able to exhibit. 

The national force has long since come 
virtually and essentially to centre in the 
House of Commons alone. In that one 
Estate, the whole three nominal powers 
have, by insensible degrees, and by tacit 
concurrence of all, concentrated their seve- 
ral functions; and a most convenient and 
advantageous thing it is in practice, how- 
ever it may offend the nice taste of dream- 
ing Codists. In the Commons therefore 
the influence of the Crown and the Aristo-* 
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cracy is their right; and it is also absolutely 
necessary, for the safety of us all, if we 
would maintain any balance, and preserve 
the nation from the undue preponderance 
of the third Estate. 

If the people alone had the entire com- 
mand of tiie Commons, the King and 
Lords would not be able to maintain them- 
selves for a single year. If we cast out 
their influence, such as it is, we shall throw 
them down defenceless, before the absolute 
will of the third Estate; and whilst pre- 
tending to amend the scheme by theoretic 
reforms, we shall break up irremediably 
the whole practical system. In its present 
operation, the three Estates are effectively 
and admirably balanced, without ever being 
forced into direct hostility or opposition. 
Let but the foot of theory be applied to 
one of the scales, and the whole equipoise 
will be entirely deranged. 

All the raving about the dread of tyranny, 
and the danger of the loss of liberty, from 
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the influence of the crown and aristocracy^ 
is the mere froth of factious ambition, or 
ignorance. With tlie prodi^ous force ot 
popular power and opinion whidi no^ 
protects us, it is utterly impossible tiiat 
those two parts of our body politic (mere 
phantoms in actual power,) can ever seri- 
ously affect our national rights. So entbely ' 
destitute also as tho66 two Estates are of all 
substantial authority and fo^^ thc^y ar6 
without the means of radsui^ themselves 
into a position to jt^tify our s^prehen- 
sions. 

But in all the feats of tyranny, and 
terrors of despotfam, which are conjured 
before our imagination, to enlist our pas- 
sions into tiie train of tiie ambitious insti- 
gators of change, is no tjrranny to be 
feared but tiiat of one, or of tiie few? Is 
there no despotism to be dreaded from tiie 
many? Are tiiose wild animals alone 
which hunt in solitude, ot in small packs, 
to be shunned ? Ate tiiose which pursue 
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in multitudes always gende and uualarm- 
ing? The former are savage beasts un«- 
doubtedty^ and it ia wise to be on our 
guard against them. But are the latter so 
tender, that we shall be safe in slumbering 
in their faannts? 

Let us not be so blind, or so wiUul, as 
to refuse to see how essential it is for the 
preservation of tiie liberty and happiness 
of oC, to defend ourselves against the 
tjrnumy of all; and how beneficial the 
power and influence of the two higher 
Estates are, to protect ub^ against the pre- 
dominance of the thirds It is by preserv* 
ing a due share of power to each, that we 
keep them all under due oontroL If we 
surrender too muck to that one which 
akready has the strongest arm, we yield 
racselves up bound to a many^headed 
tyrant, which knows no moderation in tiie 
exercise of its wilL 

It is downright folly, to imagine that 
there will not ever be in aU popular govern- 
ments contests for power, and that the suc- 

g2 
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cessful party will not, as £Eff as possible, 
follow its own will. If we reduce our 
House of Commons to a pure democracy, 
we may alter names and forms, but we can 
not alter human nature. The most bold, 
the most artful, or the most strong, will 
ever have the upper hand; and the only 
real change will be, that, instead of the 
influence of King, Ministers, or Lords, we 
shall have the influence of some sturdy 
tyrants with more homely names, deputed 
to wield the iron rod by some of our over- 
grown artisan towns. What is desirable 
is a mixture of influence, so distributed as 
to leave with each Estate, king, nobles, 
and people, just so much power, as con- 
stitutes each a check upon the others; 
restraining in each other the natural in- 
clination to tyranny, but unequal to effect 
the mischief of subjugation. Our dread 
ought to be excited against all excess of 
power; and our hostility to be directed 
not against king, or lords, or titles, but 
against tyranny from any hands, whether 
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tided or untitled. It is not the name 
which constitutes our dai^er. The tities 
of earthly dignity are but the outside cover* 
ings of man ; and our danger is from maU) 
and man's evil propensities, not from tiie 
name which he bears, or from tiie gaudy 
mantie which adorns his person* There is 
as much of the iron spirit of a tyrant to be 
detected and felt under tiie russet jerkin 
of a Cromwell, as under tiie silken doublet 
of a Pedro the CrueL 

The power and influence of our two 
higher Estates are in fact held, and practi- 
caUy operate, for tiie protection and benefit 
of us all; a truth which will be abundantly 
felt by our posterity, if we should be 
mad enough to weaken tiiose Estates, so 
as to give a decided preponderance to the 
other. 

K tiie Crown and tiie Aristocracy be 
left witii any real dignity and weight in 
the State, it can not be supposed that they 
can exist without some considerable influ- 
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enee in: all State operatioiis, even in llie 
dM>ice of the national * representatives in 
the H(Hise> of Commons, it would be an 
imposflibiiity, to deprive them of such in- 
flHence, so long as Aey retain any dignity 
and weight. If they have any poption of 
the Inspect of the peojde, and any pow^ to 
confer benefits or do good, Ae people wffl 
necesBarily be incHiied to gratify tbeir 
wishes, in the hiope of advantage to tiiem- 
selves. This is the influence which is 
called corruption, and against whic^ our 
reformers are so inveterate. But it must, 
and will ever be, tiiat, if the power to con- 
fer benefits exist, or be beiieved to exist, 
those who have it must have abo great iti- 
fluenee over that numerous dass of man- 
kind, which is always in quest of benefits. 
Are we tiien prepared to strip the dignities 
of our State of this power? If we are, have 
we considered how to obviate tiie same 
consequences from other holders on whom 
it will devolve?. — Fot it will infallibly be 
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beld by fiOQue aiaoiigst us; and it beliov^ 
xm to ^onaid^r whether it will be less mis- 
chievous (if .Qusohievoiis it be,} in oth^r 
liands, than in ^lose wUeh now hold it 

Worldly wealth and conrupt motives 
will operate in aU human tdhirs, so long at 
manretoiiis his present nature. It would 
need very moderate force <tf argument, to 
show that the excess to whidi those bad 
principles of action may be carried, is 
greatly curbed by that show ai counter- 
influence whidi is possessed by ihe Crown 
and ihe nobility; and that their action is 
ever most shameless and abaodoned, in 
those States which are governed by. abso- 
lute democracy. If our reforming theorists, 
and dreaming eodists have devised any sure 
scheme for destroying the influence of 
corrupt motives on the human mind, they 
have indeed effected a gl^ous discovery 
for man; who may then at last hope to be 
made perfect, and freed ^om all his here- 
ditary sinfulness, by Act of Ftoliament. 
But it behoves us to be slow to believe in 
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tliis wonder; until we have some proof o( 
the wisdom of the inventors in other affidrs, 
to justify our confidence in them. 

Detached fiicts may be selected, to show 
where and how some poVer is possessed. 
But such separate points prove nothing 
against the general result of a broad view. 
In honest sincerity and truth, no man can 
really believe that the influence of the 
Crown is now excessive. The fact is, that 
it never was less; and that the Crown can 
with difficulty maintain even the decent 
respectability of a very small share of ac- 
tual power. The growing force of popu- 
lar knowledge and opinion, and the con- 
tinual pressure of the greater weight of the 
many against the inferior weight of the 
few, has so completely crippled and sub- 
dued that power, which depends in reality 
on opinion alone; that the Crown can 
indeed with difficulty maintain the appear- 
ance of any power whatever. On the 
other hand, the force of the people is pro- 
digiously increased and increasing. The 
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great power of the printing press, the very 
lever of Archimedes, lies entirely on the 
side of the people. This tremendous engine, 
never dying and never sleeping, would alone 
turn the balance, if there were no other 
operating causes. It is in fact the embodied 
force of that popular knowledge and 
opinion, which sweeps down all opposition 
resting on unsound or weak foundations. 
Of the enjoyment of national freedom, we 
need no other proof than the darings of the 
press, extending to the most wanton licen- 
tiousness, in every cause in which it is 
enlisted. 

Against the decided Will of the people, 
the Crown has long been unable to make 
any effectual stand; and the people are 
eventually triumphant in every contest in 
which the greater number is heartily 
zealous and constant.* If examples be 

♦ Many of us are old enough to remember how 
vigorously and effectually the property, and the 
nobler blood of the country, was accustomed to 
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required, look at the recent ones of the 
property tax, (repealed by the will of the 
people, against their own most manifest 
interest^) the Duke of Cumberland's im- 
nuity, the reduc^on of one Commissioner 
of the Admiralty, imd a moilar dismissal 
of one of the Postmasters-GeneraL . If 
some cases of fedlure might be instanced^ 
it is only because the majority oi the 
people really were not engaged.* For 

contend with the multitude for the representation 
of Middlesex, Westminster, and Southwark. We 
all know how long those once sturdy combatants 
have heen completely subdued, and have irrecover- 
ahly yielded, in utter despair, to their triumphant 
antagonists. Who can he so hlind as to he insen- 
sihle to the ohvious conclusions to he drawn from 
such facts as this? The lesson perhaps is unheeded 
by, or uninstructive to, the losing party. But it is 
hy no means lost upon the victorious one. 

* The object of artful reformers is to enable the 
active and violent minority to carry their own pur- 
poses, whether the body of the people concur with 
them or not When the majority is concurrent, it 
is abready irresistible. 
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when the majoi^ Mlually is eogaged, uid 
is earnest and ottnstaiit, ultimate success is 
invariable. 

The present system of national represen- 
tation in the House of Commons does not 
in practice exclude more t>f what it is de- 
nrable to admit, than would be excluded 
by any pretended reform. Th^e is at 
all times an abundant supply of purely 
popular characters, sent by the most licen- 
tious part of the popular voice, and most 
completely subservi^it to the dictates of 
the popular wilL Surely no man of sound 
judg^nent and laidonal mind, uninfluenced 
by prejudices, will nwintain that our con* 
dition, either collectively as a nation, or 
individually as citizens, would be improved 
by so ^tering this tpopular assembly, as to 
chuse the whole body by the mere will of 
the multitude. Yet sudi would undoubt- 
edly be the consequence <rf irooting out 
every other influence. This national as- 
sembly ought, and is ^designed, to repre- 
sent dU classes of ihe Commcmalty; which 
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means all below the class of nobility. But 
if it should be remodelled, or reformed, 
(for be it observed that to reform means 
only to remake^) upon that principle of ex- 
ehision, which is in ejffect the aim of all 
sects of reformers, it would most assuredly 
become immediately the representation of 
the lower classes alone, — ^the multitude ; — 
to the entire negation of all other ranks of 
the commonalty. Great is the common 
error of the bulk of the people, in suppos- 
ing that the Commons of England are only 
those who are often called the common 
people. For the Commons are aU the 
people hehu) the rank of nobility ; and aU 
the Commonalty, thus understood^ have an 
equal right to a share in the representa- 
tion, equivalent to their several interests 
in the State. 

One most important consequence of in- 
creasing the popular influence in the choice 
of the Members of the House of Com- 
mons, has attracted little or no notice; 
although it seems to l)e most immediate 
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and obvious. It will undoubtedly intro- 
duce into that chief seat of constitutional 
power, a larger proportion of men of in- 
ferior education and knowledge, than is 
now to be found there. This might not be 
attended with any injurious consequences, 
in a small State, of confined dimen- 
sions, or detached by position, or peculiar 
circumstances, from any very conmianding 
intercourse with other nations. No prac- 
tical evil inay spring from this source, in 
the existing condition of the United States 
of America; who are, by many causes, 
thus detached, and likely so to remain for 
some generations. Even in our own case, 
good undoubtedly arises from the intro- 
duction of some men of all classes, connec- 
tions, and ideas, into our House of Com- 
mons, provided the proportion of inferior 
ingredients be not too considerable. 

But whoever, and of whatever class, 
may be the men sent to Parliament, the 
obvious eJBfect of a great increase of 
popular power in the choice of them, and 
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of any disimution in Ihe durat»m <tf emdi 
Parliamenty must jiievitably be, to l»mg 
all so ecunpletely under the operati^A of 
local and domestic interestSf mo^Yes, 
and prejudices, lliat tlieir whole thoughts 
and conduct must be regulated by, and 
directed to, considerations and obje<^ of 
very limited and exdusive nature. £kib- 
jected as our national representatives would 
be entirely to the popular wiU, tiiey wou]d 
most assuredly regulate all tiieir condu^ 
by popular feelings. The whole mind of 
each would be devoted to securing the 
favor of provincial or oppidan cabals. 
The Parliament would probably become 
a mere theatre for the rivalry and contests 
of our own provinces and towns; as we 
know tiie Americiai Congress to be, for 
the rival interests of the separate States of 
the Nortii Ameitioan Confederacy. The 
Qonsequenoe would be, that the political 
optics of our Parliamentaiy Govemots 
woidd be incompetent to any wider range 
of vision, tiian our own domestic contro* 
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versies. In all die grand coneerns of ^c- 
ternal polities, we should be as unsteady, 
ignorant, and unwise, as a club of country 
sdioolboys* 

Another most important consequence 
of any considerable increase of popular 
power, will be ilie very changedi)le per* 
gonal oompofiition of Ae House of Com- 
mons. The influx of i^w Members in 
evory Parliament will be so great, that* 
iJ^re will be no sufficient s^tude for 
puUic business, no steadiness of conduct, 
and no continuance in any political system. 
E^ery tUng will be fidde, and constantly 
agitated by the inlSnx of new whims, and 
raw conceits. There will be no constancy 
of dooMctic or foreign policy ; and con- 
sequendy we shall lose the respect of 
fer^n nations ; and be led into continual 
dfficulties, and agitating portions, which 
can be avoided only by a consistency of 
conduct, vainly expected from such a power 
aos OUT House of Commons will become. 
We Iw-ve before us the experience of the 
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North American Congress; where it is 
notorious that the number of Members 
returned for a second time, is exceedingly 
small ; and where the consequence is such 
as is here ascribed to the same cause. 

We have by the force of circumstances, 
been raised to so elevated a rank in the 
great republic of nations, to the possession 
of so extended, vast, and scarcely credible 
an empire, that it is absolutely necessary 
for us to do all we can, to excite the minds 
of our rulers to an adequate expansion; 
rather than try experiments which will 
tend to contract them to a limit better 
fitted to the petty concerns of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. It is mere folly, to argue that 
we shall thrive more, or be happier, by 
curtailing our Empire, or our national 
policy. For it is utterly impossible to do 
either, without the most ruinous national 
results. Whatever may be the wishes of 
cool philosophy, in reference to things past 
and irreclaimable, there is no practicable 
path of retrogression in the public policy 
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of nations. We can no more return to 
the humble security of national mediocrity, 
which we may fondly ascribe to times past, 
than can the man of mature vigor, or de- 
clining age, revert to the state of infantine 
enjoyment We must go forward^ and exert 
all our energies to maintain our onward 
progress; or we must fiedL There is no 
path behind us ; the closing age has gone 
over our footsteps, and shut us out from 
all return. As little can we hope for much 
success, in attempting a middle course. 

In this position, and with these prospects, 
shall we, a little spot in the Ocean, with 
a prodigious foreign Empire under our 
dominion, in all quarters of the globe, and 
holding a hi^ character and power amongst 
other nations, — shall we make changes, 
which will bring down that branch of our 
State, in which all our power essentially 
resides, to a littleness of mind and mo- 
tive fitted only for a contemptible Italian 
Republic? Shall we rashly venture upon 
mutations, which will bind down to the 
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evil is attributed to a subserviency to the 
influence of the great, surely the mischief 
to be apprehended from a subserviency to 
popular delusions and clamors, is not less. 
But the rotten boroughs have still stronger 
claims on the indulgence of the people. 
For we see in every age, even in our own, 
that many of the most ardent, vigorous, 
and effective, nay, many of the most un- 
flinching, partizans of the boldest popular 
pursuits and clamors, sit as the represen- 
tatives of these despised boroughs. 

We may change, and change again, 
from the mere love of novelty, from a 
restless dislike of old habits, (like the 
Athenian, tired even of Aristides the* 
Just,) or in the vain search of ideal per- 
fection, until we spoil irremediably the 
machine on which our experiments are 
exhibited. Of this we may be certain, 
that time and experience, the true tests 
of all earthly things, can never be brought 
to our present aid; and that therefore all 
our best designs must be experiments and 
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novelties, and must ever be infinitely ha- 
zardous. Some ills will and must be seen 
in every earthly system. Man's best wis- 
dom seems to be shown, in amending, 
when he discovers them, such as he knows 
to be within his power; and to mollify, as 
far as he can, and tolerate, those which it 
is impossible or too perilous for him to 
attempt Change is a positive evil in 
itself. The respect and veneration of 
mankind for established usages and settled 
habits, — ^the reverence of antiquity, — ^is 
a blessing of vast efficacy and value. It 
is utterly impossible to secure a beneficial 
operation to the best conceived devices, 
or to give to political novelties that im- 
pression of stability, which is so essential 
to all national institutions. In making 
changes, therefore, we throw away an 
actual benefit of great value, which we 
already possess^ and can- never recall; to 
substitute things whose actual result is 
utterly beyond our knowledge or control. 
No man can argue, that things as they 
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be, are perfect. But. it is plain that siidi 
as they be, we know their real chiu»eter, 
on all sides. What other untried, things 
may become, and what will be tbeir chat* 
racter and consequences, when we shaU 
have absuiidoned our old charts, and turned 
the vessel adrift under a new system of 
navigation, who can predict? 

Questions may and will arise on actual 
detected abuses^ The foregoing argu* 
ments militate not against the punish-^ 
ment and correction of these. On the 
other hand, it is readily admitted, and 
even urged, that such, things should at all 
times be most rigorously and unsparingly 
amended, when they occur. Such a course 
of conduct will tend more than any thing 
else to restore smd maintain soundness in 
the State. The changes which will thus 
be produced, will gradually move our na* 
tional constitution forward, (as it ought to 
be temperately moved), to a state adapted 
to the growing intelligence and dianges 
of the human mind, and lead eventually 
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to the only refona which can be wise. 
For sudi a reform will be effectual and 
durable; and will be made, as all p<ditieal 
alterations onght to be made, by gentle 
and imperceptible steps, and not by sadden 
or great operations. 

P.S. (December, 1830).— We all must 
bend to the force of drcumstancei^ The 
indications of the necessity of some alte- 
ration seem to have become insurmount- 
able. To the stem law of necessity we 
must yield. But the force of circum- 
stances from which tibis necessity springs, 
in no degree weakens the forgoing argu- 
ments. It gives indeed great additicmal 
strength to most (^ them. We must only 
hope, that, wlatever idteradon may be 
madey shall be done iU moderation, with 
cautious discrimination, and with the most 
aente attention to future and durablegood 
effects^ radier than mere temporary sensa* 
timi and impulse. 

If any confirmation were wanted^of tJie 
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perfect fallacy of supposing that more 
purity would be produced by a wide ex- 
tension of the elective franchise, it is 
abundantly supplied by the published and 
uncontradicted details of the most shame- 
faced and scandalous bribery, which has 
occurred within the last few weeks at 
Liverpool; where there are said to be ^ 
thousand voters. 

The following statements are copied 
literally from the columns of a public 
journal : 

" Liverpool Election. — The contest 
which is now carrying on between Mr. 
Denison and Mr. Ewart, for the repre- 
sentation of this borough, is one of the 
most tremendously expensive contests that 
ever took place in the history of English 
boroughs. Bribery and corruption are 
carried to an extent which will be deemed 
incredible, by persons who merely read 
the statement in a newspaper. Money 
seems not an object with the friends of the 
rival candidates, who bargain, in the open 
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face of day, and in the public streets, with 
freemen for their votes; 10/., 15/., and 
even 20L being given for a single vote. 
It is calculated that little short of 17,000/. 
were expended, in direct bribes to the 
voters and in contingent expenses, on 
Saturday last; and that the total sum, in 
the shape of money actually expended, 
and in debts incurred, could not, up to the 
close of the poll on Saturday evening, fall 
much short of 50,000/. ! The result of 
this enormous expenditure was, that both 
candidates polled the same number of men 
during the four last days of the contest — - 
the numbers being, on Saturday, 

Denison - - 1,700 
Ewart ... 1,688 



Majority 12 

which was gained, on the first day of the 
election, by the Denison party out-gene- 
ralling the Ewart . one. The poll to-day 
would, it was expected, decide this awfully 

H 
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entirely arose from an inadvertency at the 
commencement of the election on the pari 
of Mr. Ewarfs friends. I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Nov. 25. An Eye- Witness," 

ITimeSj 30th Nov. 1830.] 

" LIVERPOOL ELECTION. 

" The contest for the representation of 
this town terminated on Tuesday afternoon 
in favor of Mr. Ewart This termination^ 
so contrary to the belief which generaUy 
prevailed, is one of the greatest triumphs 
of an individual over a powerful combi- 
nation of wealth and influence, which ever 
took place in the annals of English elec- 
tioneering. The party which Mr. Ewart 
has thus defeated was composed chiefly of 
the gentlemen who used to return the late 
Messrs. Canning and Huskisson, strength- 
ened by a few auxiliaries possessing great 
wealth and influence, — ^a party which, from 
the uniform success that had attended Bil 
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their election contests for the last twenty- 
five years, imagined they could impose on 
the town whatever candidate they pleased. 
" The polling commenced at the usual 
hour. Mr. Denison began by polling 
what is technically called "broad cloth," 
that is, the merchants, brokers, &c., who 
were on his side, and continued doing so 
up to 12 o'clock. Mr. Ewart, meanwhile^ 
was polling in a mixture of broad and 
narrow cloth. Voters were becoming very 
scarce towards noon, and 50/. were offered 
for a single vote. It was evident that the 
strength of both candidates was nearly 
exhausted, and that the contest was rapidly 
drawing to a close. Few persons, how- 
ever, except those in the secret, were 
aware that the greatest weakness was on 
the side of Mr. Denison; who, having 
polled all his personal friends, was unable, 
a few minutes after 12 o'clock, to bring up 
more than three men in his tally. A shout 
of triumph arose from Mr. Ewarfs friends 
at this most unexpected event The im- 
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mense miiltitudes in the streets caught the 
sound, and the loudest exclamations rent 
the air. Mr. Ewart continued to poll full 
tallies, to retrieve his minority of 12, and 
finally to pass his antagonist on the polL 
The greatest enthusiasm and excitement 
prevailed. Voters pressed in from all 
quarters, and by half-past one, Mr. Ewart 
was 29 a-head of Mr. Denison. The poll 
then stood — 

Ewart - - - 2,215 
Denison - - 2,186 



Majority 29 

" Mr. Ewart was then declared duly 
elected, amidst the acclamations of the 
thousands around the scene of action. 
Mr. Denison took leave of his friends, in 
a feeling speech, and cordially shook his 
honorable opponent by the hand; Mr. 
Ewart then addressed his friends, and the 
proceedings finally closed. 

" The number of freemen who polled 
at this great contest is 4,401, the greatest 
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by nearly 900 that ever voted at any 
previous election for LiverpooL Among 
the last votes tendered for Mr. Ewart, was 
the vote of the venerable Mr. Roscoe, who 
was enthusiastically cheered when he came 
up to poU. 

^^ At a moderate calculation, the sum of 
from 70,0002. to 80,000/. has been spent 
in this election. Our readers abready know 
the system of bribery and corruption which 
prevailed throughout the contest It is 
currently stated, that on Monday night 
Mr. Denison's friends paid the enormous 
sum of 1,000/. for ten votes ! But the 
statement is scarcely credible." — ITimes^ 
20th December, 1830.] 

So much for any reform, which is to 
extend the elective franchise to large mul- 
titudes. 

By the present practice, whatever de- 
fects may be attributed to it, we do secure 
the great advantage of having a House 
of Commons, of whose members a great 
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portion lias, either directly. or byaffinitjr^ 
a deep solid stake in the property and tbe 
prosperity of the country. Any^nmsider- 
able extension of the right of election 
will eventually render it wholly a compo* 
sition of mere adventurers, without any 
good principle of political conduct, and 
generally as destitute of knowledge, as of 
any operating interest in the public wdlr 
fere. The electing people also will become 
a public commodity, ever ready to be 
bought by those who will pay highest in 
money, or money's worth ;^ — or in that 
worst and most destructive of all bribery, 
a base subservience to popular errors. 

The paltry expedient of voting by secret 
ballot, as a defence against undue influence, 
would lead to the vilest and most cowardly 
system of national falsehood ; and would 
aggravate all other evils, by adding to * 
them a principle of political deception, 
nearly allied to the spirit of dark assassi- 
nation. It would secure secresy and impu^ 
nity to the grossest corruption, and would 
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therefore operate as the strongest encou-* 
rtt^^ment of it. 

A singularly apt illustration and corro^ 
boration of the foregoing arguments Has 
been afforded, by the very recent (Decein- 
ber, 1830) election at Preston; where 
there prevails the most extensive popular 
right in a number of voters extending to 
thousands. They have there chosen a tur- 
bulent maker of shoe-blacking, m oppo- 
sition to a rival of an antient and justly 
respected &mily, long devoted to the 
strongest popular principles ; and one who 
had himself been hitherto the popular favo- 
rite and chosen man at former elections, 
and had just become a prominent member 
of an Administration specially pledged to 
a popular reform in Parliament. Can any 
thing more plainly forbode what must be 
the result of a popular extension of the 
right of election ? Can we doubt that our 
posterity will be ruled by a House of shoe- 
blacks ? 

Are our Aristocratical reformers blind 

h3 
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to all experience, or so obstinately besotted 
in their habitual devotion to the "sweet 
voices," that they will not, or dare not, 
open then- eyes to the spectre which 
stalks before their destructive steps? Are 
they so utterly destitute of all wisdom,— 
all foresight and aftersighl^ all forethought 
and afterthought^ — ^as to be insensible to 
the most manifest proofs that they and all 
their Order, and all the high blood and 
noble spirit of the country, will be trodden 
under foot, and cast behind the heels of 
that strong power which they are strength- 
ening; — 2A soon as ever they have done 
the last act of giving the instrument 
of power out of their own hands, into 
those which are ready to grasp and to 
wield it ? 

Let it not be weakly argued, that the 
extremity will be avoided by yielding only 
to a moderate change. Every concession, 
however superficially guarded, is most 
assuredly a concession of life to the grow- 
ing giant, and of death to his fainting 
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antagonist. Every concession does but 
nourish. The infant grows with the 
aliment, until he will burst upon us at 
last in full and resistless power ; whilst we 
fondly imagine that we are only furnish- 
ing toys to amuse him in his swaddling 
clothes. 
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RELIGION. 



NATURAL THEOLOGY. 



To the many simple and persuasive evi- 
dences of Natural Theology, may be added, 
the dislike of cattle to the roots of all 
ordinary herbage; which may be seen by 
any observer watching the grazing animals. 
They always reject the roots; and the land 
may often be seen strewed with roots^ 
drawn out by the sheep and -then refused* 
The divine wisdom, as much marked in 
small things, as in great, has imbued the 
roots with some savor offensive to the 
animal, and thus secured the renewal of 
the herbage, by protecting the roots fironi 
consumption. 
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DISSENT. 

There is &r too large an admixture of 
worldly motives and objects, in dissent 
from our national Church. At this day 
very few dissenters will deny that the 
points of separation are not essential to 
salvation, and that our hopes depend not on 
them. Surely then Christian peace and 
Christian doctrine ought to lead us irresis- 
tibly to brotherly union in the woriship ojf 
Crod in one Church, so long as all agree on 
all points essential to salvation; each of us 
retaining his own persuasion on points not 
essential. But doubtless there is a wise 
design and a beneficial object, even in 
that wide extent of schism, which pervades 
our nation; although, as far as unaided 
human judgement can go, it would appear 
to be irreconcilable with the precepts of 
Christianity, or with plain reason. 
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CHRISTIAN HUMILITY. 

Of all the professors of the reUgion taught 
by Jesus Christ, those who discharge the 
offices of the Church, as its ministers, are 
obviously most peculiarly called upon to 
exhibit themselves patterns of all Christian 
virtues. That they are merely human, of 
the same passions, and subject to the same 
trials, as their fellow men, is perfectly true; 
and this truth imposes upon them the duty 
of greater watchfulness, and more vigorous 
resistance to the human impulses and 
temptations which arise within them, and 
without. For the vohmtary vows and 
duties which they have taken upon them- 
selves, render them less excusable than 
others, because they are voluntary ; whilst 
they confer on them no exemption from 
human desires and suggestions, and no 
defence against them. 

The first and most distinguishing Chris- 
tian virtue, the most peculiarly fitting in a 
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Christian minister, and most essential to 
his claim to that sacred character, is per- 
sonal humility, — ^real humility of soul, felt 
and cherished in the inner heart, not merely 
assumed in outward demeanor, and called 
condescension. For that word, as now un- 
derstood, conveys a sense of superiority; 
and where that is felt, humility is a 
stranger. 

" Learn of me, " said their divine 
Master,* " for I am meek and lowly in 
heart" 

' In the station and circumstances of our 
Clergy, connected with, and lofdly sup- 
ported by the State ; elevated to and ho- 
nored in the higher walks of society; and 
often acting in the political magistracy, 
there is too much of what is adverse to the 
humility of mind so becoming, and indeed 
absolutely essential, to their ministerial 
office; and without which they are most 
unworthy servants of that Master whose 

• Matt. xi. 9. 
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servicetheyhaveassumed. Thereistoolttuch 
admixture of political importance, arising 
from the many strong political bulwarks by 
which they are defended; — ^more in ntUh- 
ber, kind, and magnitude than are generally 
known. There is, in mind, and habit, ^d 
disposition, little in common with the bulk 
of the population, constituting the gre^ 
mass of those to whom their services ought 
to be devoted. There is a strong and 
marked line of separation between the 
modern Christian shepherd, and the greater 
number of his flock; militating entirely 
against any real and hearty community of 
interest and intelligence, or genuine bro- 
therly intercourse and influence. This is 
not as it ought to be. 

All things seem to concur to raise pride, 
instead of encouraging humility. The 
position of the Clergy in the form of the 
Litany, and in other parts of our Liturgy; 
— ^the title, style and dignity of address ' 
given to the Bishops;— the affected grandeur 
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of designating their houses as palaces;* — 
even the (dd bacchanalian toast of ^^ Church 
and King^" — and all other authorized prac- 
tices and common usages tend to the same 
end It is very true, that these things are 
the unworthy relics of the Church of Rome ; 
which our early Reformers wanted either 
the power, or the courage and will, to 
renounce, and which their posterity has 
come to relish, as much as Popes and Car- 
dinals ever did. But these facts, instead 
of being an excuse and justification, only 
operate in reprobation of things so entirely 
inconsistent with the principles on which 
our ancestors separated from the Roman 

* These things are undoubtedly derived from the 
lofty pride of the Papal hierarchy. But why were 
they retained? When we protest against the pride 
and other vices of Papal Rome, why do we retain 
any of the customs and modes, which, by daily and 
familiar usage, tend so materially to excite and 
encourage feelings and pretensions so violently ad> 
verse to the purity and humility of the apostolic 
Church, which we profess to imitate? 
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Church, and with the true spirit of Chrifrr 
tian piety. 

It is indeed a matter of serious import 
for all men who take upon themselves the 
character of Christian Ministers, to see 
these things in a correct light. Worldly 
motives may have much share in leading 
them first to assume this office. But they 
greatly mistake, if they think that they can 
safely allow themselves to be led by worldly 
motives and feelings, to overlook the higher 
duties which belong to it, and the eternal 
reckoning which will, some day, be required 
of them. Nay, a day of reckoning may 
come even in this world. If these things 
be too much and too long forgotten; if the 
pride of worldly station and lofty pre- 
tension, be too much and too long loved 
and cherished, the day of humiliation may 
come in an hour and a manner as little 
wished, as expected. 

These are not the warnings of a hostile 
mind. It is not " an enemy who has said 
this" but a sincere and steady friend, well- 
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wisher, and supporter of our national church, 
— yet one who is not a blind observer, or 
an obsequious flatterer. 

Let those then who confess that their duty 
is to preach humility of heart, be the fore- 
most to exhibit it in their own conduct, 
and to feel it in their own souls, — deeply, 
sincerely, constantly. Let them remember 
that those men were Pharisees, — Pharisees, 
strongly cursed by Christ, — who "loved 
the chief seats, and greetings in the mar- 
ket place." 



SALVATION AT THE GALLOWS. 

How disgusting, offensive, and shocking to 
all sense of true piety, and Christian fear, 
is that confidence which criminals at the 
gallows are taught by a certain sect of 
comforters, to express of their eternal sal- 
vation and acceptance with God! Instead 
of dying in repentance, and fearful hope, 
they are taught to profess a triumphant 
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confidence, which it is utterly impossible 
that they can feel. Often, after spending 
lives marked by unceasing outrage of all 
the principles and doctrines of Christ's 
religion, and by the daily perpetration of 
the most flagrant sins, they are brought to 
the last human punishment, and sent to 
their eternal Judge, laden with all the 
crimes of a whole life. Now, when they 
can sin no longer, they are made to assume 
a blasphemous confidence, that in this last 
brief extremity, some few repentant words 
and ejaculations, (perhaps, we may hope, 
some sincere thoughts also,) from a being 
stained by a whole life of falsehood and 
perjury, will be undoubtedly — nay actually 
have been — ^believed and accepted by that 
God who "knoweth the very grounds of 
the heart;" and that they leave the world 
in perfect certainty and happiness. 

That a repentant thief may be accepted, 
and, that, if it be God's good pleasure, he 
will be so, even at the eleventh hour, is 
perfectly consistent with a Christian's 
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belief. But this can be only a matter of 
trembling cmd fearful hope to him who has 
spent a life of wickedness, and turns to 
this repentance and hope at the last hour, 
when no longer exposed to temptation^ and 
tvith the power to sin no longer in his 
reajch. To teach this hope to the sinner is 
truly a part of the duty of a Christian com- 
forter; but to teach an undovbting and fear- 
less confidence^ and a sure persyasion of eter^ 
nal happiness^ to one who ought to die with 
repentance and fear ^ mingled even with lus 
best hopes, is downright impiety and blas- 
phemy. 



ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE PSALMS OF 

DAVID. 

I AM not sufficiently deep in ecclesiastical 
disputations to know whether any import- 
ant question depends on the fact; but 
there is a doubt existing whether that 
Version of the Psalms which we have in 
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the Common Prayer book is translated 
from the original Hebrew, or from a Greek 
version. Some persons consider that there 
is no room for such a doubt, and that tMs 
Version was certainly rendered from the 
Hebrew. But I must say, that the internal 
evidence appears to me to prove the con- 
trary. There is much of Greek idiom to 
be detected. But the most manifest ail- 
ment that a Greek translation was used, is 
to be drawn from the proper names. 

The Greek language has not any letter 
or combination of letters, to represent that 
Hebrew sound which we render by Sh. 
The Greeks therefore used the simple 2 ; 
and we, in translating ^rom the Greeks fol- 
low the example by using S; as we may 
see in Acts xiii. 21, where Saul's father is 
called Cis (Kis,) instead of Kish, as we 
call him in translating ^om the Hebrew of 
the Old Testament Now we shall find, 
that all the names with this sound of sh are 
in the Conunon Prayer book written with 
a simple S, as they would obviously be if 
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taken from the Greek; and not with «A, as 
they would have been, if taken from the 
Hebrew; for instance, Basan, Silo, Se- 
chem, — instead of Bashan, Shilo, Sheehem, 
CL8 these words are given in the Bible trans- 
lation^ according to their Hebrew forms. 
Now the Bible Version is obviously taken 
from the Hebrew, as its Hebraic idiom and 
orthography clearly show; and as is in &ct 
a notorious matter of history. 



HEBREW NAMES ENDING IN " lAH." 

I AM no Hebrew scholar. I wish that I 
was. Nevertheless I venture to express 
my surmises, that the concluding iah in 
names occurring in the Old Testament are 
but the name of God added to the real 
appellatives. ^' Praise him in his name 
Jah." It was very common to add the holy 
name in this manner, as we see in the many 
compositions of £1. Jah or iah appears to 
have been applied generally to prophets, 
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or to men endued with some kind of real 
or external sanctity. In El-i-jah, we have 
perhaps an instance of both the names of 
God. If this surmise be well founded, we 
ought to read all the names in the same 
manner, showing the iah quite distinct from 
any junction in sound with the other letters, 
Isa-iah, Jerem-iah, Nehem-iah, &c. &c., 
not Isai-ah, Jere-miah, Nehe-miah, as we 
now usually pronounce them. 



SIMPLICITY OF LANGUAGE IN SERMONS. 

It is a most sensible and judicious sugges- 
tion for simplifying the style of church 
sermons, and keeping them to the level of 
the body of the people, that clergymen 
should study to exclude as much as possible 
aU words derived from the dead languages, 
and to confine themselves to genuine Saxon 
etymology. This is a matter of great im- 
portance; and it would be attended with 
other advantages, beside those which would 
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appear in churches, if the studies of our 
young academicians were directed to the 
science and distinctions of language, so 
much as to make them competent to a 
better selection of words, than is ever now 
made an object of consideration. Words 
are said to represent ideas; but they do in 
turn suggest ideas; and there is no study 
more adapted to expand the youthful mind, 
than that of the varied ideas and combina- 
tions which are detected, in the pursuit of 
the origin and mutations of language. 



I H S. 

These letters are generally seen in a circle 
of rays on the pulpits of our national 
churches; and we are accustomed to have 
them interpreted as the initials of Jesus 
hfminum salvator, I am no antiquarian, 
and therefore can not decide whether, in 
tiieiar origin, Ihey are derived from the 

I 
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Latin, or from the Greek church.* If we 
received them originally from the latter, as 
I suspect, then it is very improbable that 
Latin words were selected; and at all 
events it has ever seemed to me to be a 
very inconsequential and ill-chosen inscrip- 
tion, if the interpretation assigned be the 
true one. 

♦ It seems pretty clear that IHS is derived 
from the Latin church, and that the letters are Ro- 
man. In the track from Constantinople to Viepna, 
through Wallachia, the roads are studded with 
numerous crosses of wood. The people are of the 
'Greek church, and much mixed or affiliated with 
the Greek nations. The inscription on these crosses 
throughout the two provinces ahove mentioned, is 
universally in Greek letters XC, as an ahhreviation 
of XPICTOC. But on approaching the country 
where the Latin church prevails, the Latin language 
is found to grow gradually into use, even in coi^mon 
intercourse, and eventually, on reaching Transylv^a 
the crosses continue, hut the inscription is changed 
from Greek to the Roman letters IHS ; aptly inter- 
preted to be the initials of In Hoc Signo, See Nar- 
rative of a Journey from Constantinople to Engkffnd, 
by the Rev. R, Walsh, LL.D, 3rd edition, page ^^. 
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But I am satisfied that these letters are 
very erroneously understood, and that they 
are nothing more than the three first letters 
of the Greek name of Christ, IH2. It is 
notorious enough, that in numerous antient 
inscriptions we see the sigma written com- 
pletely like the Roman S. I do not pro- 
fess to be learned in such things; but I 
have read inscriptions enow, to have seen 
it repeatedly. I shall quote only one, as 
that which has most recently occurred to 
me, whilst this subject was on my mind; 

It can hardly be doubted, therefore, that these 
letters were very appropriately designed for an 
inscription on crosses; and that it is owing to an 
ignorant inattention to their purpose and meaning, 
that we now use them without that sign^ and miscon- 
strue their interpretation. The inscription probably 
had its origin in the Crusades ; in hoc sit/np vinces 
being so very fit a motto for the holy standards. 
The country also where it is now to be seen on the 
highways, is that which has longest retained, and 
stiU retains, the spirit of hostility against the Infidels, 
which animated the fierce warriors who so peculiarly 
fought in hoc signo. 

i2 
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and which I therefore noted down. In 
Hobhouse's Travels in Albania, &c. (first 
4to. edition, page 404,) are copies of seve- 
ral inscriptions, from the neighborhood of 
Athens, in which the sigma is repeatedly 
used indiscriminately 2 and S. 

To show the absurdity to which the other 
interpretation may lead, I will add, that 
there is, or lately was, on an old building 
at Conway in Carnarvonshire, this inscrip. 
tion, IHSXPS-1585. Now surely nothing 
can be plainer than that this is an abbrevi- 
ation of the Greek IHSOUS XPISTOS. 
But I have seen commentators in print, 
pretending to be learned, gravely interpret 
this inscription to be initial letters of these 
Latin words, lesus Hominum Salvator 
CAristiani Populi Salus; actually turning 
the X into Ch to make good the conjecture ! 

This foolery is nearly allied to the old 

joke of KEEPONT HISS IDE. 
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" AT THE NAME OF JESUS EVERY KNEE 

SHALL BOW." 

The real meaning and right application 
of this scriptural declaration appear to be 
very iU understood; or at least very injudi- 
ciously exemplified by many well intend- 
ing teachers of youth. 

It is evident, that it is a mere declaration 
of the honor in which the name and cha- 
racter of Jesus are to be held on earth; and 
that the bowing of the knee is only a figur- 
ative expression, to indicate the veneration 
of the world. It carries with it no injunc- 
tion for our actually bending the knee, at 
every recurrence of the name. Most fitting 
is it, that actual proofs of reverence should 
be taught and exhibited, to testify the 
feeling which ought to animate the heart. 
But some discretion and judgment are 
necessary, even in the best practices. The 
custom taught in charity and other schools, 
of bobbing down the body as often as the 
name of Jesus is mentioned, seems very 
absurd; and has a ridiculous effect It is 
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quite inconsistent with really reverential 
feeling, and therefore actually does moi^e 
harm than good. 

The old custom was to teach this act 
only in the creeds, and perhaps some'fe^ 
other places. Now, it is required in the 
catechisms and all other religious lessoni^; 
and as the name of Jesus is constantly 
occurring, the constant bobs of a whole 
school of children entirely destroy the 
effect intended. If the practice were limited 
to 'prayers and devoUonal exercises^ and to 
such only of them as are used in a standing 
posture, it would be far the best mode of 
managing it. 

What adds to the obvious appearance of 
an inaccuracy of conception on the subject, 
is that the custom is taught at the natine of 
Jesus exclusively; thus adhering literally to 
the Apostle's injunction, as if he intended 
it to show adoration to the name alone, and 
not to the person and character of Christ. 
If our sense of propriety and devotion re- 
quires us to exhibit this act of bodily ador- 
ation, at the sound or sight of the name of 
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this divine Person, it is as fit that we should 
do it to one of his names, as to another: 
Christ or Messiah therefore should equally 
be honored. It is quite manifest that the 
Apostle's words are merely an argument to 
show the superior sanctity of Christ, from 
the veneration in which his person and 
character were to be held by mankind; not 
to dictate any adoration to the letters com- 
posing one of his appellations. 



DEVOTIONAL ORATORY. 

It is a thing greatly to be lamented that 
public oratory (by which I mean mere oral 
enunciation, — by no means the composition 
of ornamental exercises in language,) is so 
entirely excluded from all real and effective 
attention in our systems of national edu- 
cation. Very many more advantages, in 
all the more liberal and elegant accomplish- 
ments of science, would arise from a sedu- 
lous pursuit of this study, than are con- 
nected with religious devotion. But my 
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present purpose is tliat branch alone of the 
subject. 

The entire absence of all impressiveness 
in the manner in which our pubUc devotions 
are generally led by our Ministers, is a 
great pubUc calamity; tending more than 
any other external act, to encourage the 
indifference of the people to that first of all 
duties, the worship of the Creator, and the 
appeal to him for protection and blessings. 
It is true, that a right feeling of the mind 
may be expected to give naturally an im- 
pressive action to the speech. But alas! 
man is so much the creature of habit, that 
the number is very small of those, who can 
extricate themselves from a custom of neg- 
ligence or indifference, acquired from the 
example of others, and the observations and 
associations of the very susceptible years 
spent at the Universities, immediately pre- 
ceding the reception of Holy Orders. Habit 
too breeds familiarity; and in spite of them- 
selves, the frequent repetition of the same 
offices will be apt unavoidably to create in 
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the Clergy a great disposition to listlessness 
in the performance of them. Indeed it is 
felt by men, even of the most superior 
powers, to be a labor of extreme difficulty, 
to learn how to go to work effectually to 
do well a thing which they have always 
been accustomed to see done ill; and to a 
better practice, or even consideration of 
which, no part of the former discipline and 
study of their mind has ever been directed. 
It is entirely a new labor; the tools requi- 
site for which have never been under their 
inspection. 

The obstacles to improvement are great 
even with superior men. , It is very ap- 
parent, how insuperable they must be to 
the larger number of our Ministers — ^who, 
like the majority of all other classes of men, 
have no superiority to aid them. 

It is an imperative duty of those who are 
in authority, whether in Church or State, 
or in matters of education, to look to this 
subject 

Very far is it from being a desirable 

i3 
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object, to incite to any labored or ornamentid 
delivery. What is needed is perspicuity, 
simplicity, distinctness, sluA nature; — astyle 
which shows that the Minister rightly un- 
derstands every word which he utters, and 
studies to make it duly understood and 
appreciated by his fellow worshippers ;t— a 
style equally remote from monotony, and 
bombast; — a style showing that the Minis- 
ter i8 thinking whilst he prays, and that 
the object of his thoughts is his God, and 
not himself.* At present, it is our mis- 

♦ There are many very peculiar, ^wkwar4» and 
incorrect modes of reading, which are so thoroughly 
estahlished as the customary delivery in our churches, 
that it is a rarity , hardly to he encountered in a 
man's whole life, to hear any clergjrman, even those 
most careful and impressive in other things, who 
have suhdued them. As one example take ** assy- 
tiz," distinctly so uttered in the Lord's prayer, 
instead of '* as it is." Another instance is the uni- 
versal custom of reading all narratives, in such a 
manner as to carry on the voice to the end of the 
word "said" or "saying," and there making a 
dead pause^ instead of making the pause hefore the 
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fortune, too generally, to witness the ex- 
treme, either of apparent indifference to all 
thought, or of exclusive thought of personal 
attraction by pomp of utterance, and often 
alas ! by smartness of attire. 

" saying, " and uniting that word to the thing said. 
This entirely destroys the effect, especially in those 
parts (of very common occurrence) where the words 
"said'' and "sa3ring" are frequently repeated at 
very short intervals. The difference would be im- 
mediately felt, if the pause were properly made. 
Mark vi. 2. — "And many, hearing him, were 
astonished saying ; — From whence has this man 
these thmgs?" 
Take this correctly, and mark the superiority : And 
mady, hearing hun, were astonished;— saying, 
From whence hath this man these things? 
Mark viii. 15. — " And he charged them sajring: — 
Take heed, beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees. And they reasoned among themselves 
saying : — It is because we have no bread." 
Now try this correctly thus : And he charged them ^ 
— sa3ring. Take heed of the leaven of the Pha- 
risees. And they reasoned among themselves ; 
— saying, It is because we have no bread. 
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RELIGION OF THE PEOPLE. 

In spite of all the zealous wishes and- 
efforts of the most pious and lal>orious 
teachers, the religion of the bulk of the 
people must and will ever be little more 
than mere habit, and confidence in others. 
This must of necessity be the case with all 
men, who, from defect of nature or educa- 
tion, or from other worldly causes, have 
not the power or the disposition to think; 
and it can not be disputed that the far 
greater number of mankind are of this 
class. These facts give peculiar force to 
those lessons, which teach the importance 
and efficacy of good example from those 
who are blessed with higher qualifications; 
and they strongly demonstrate the neces- 
sity, that the zeal of those who wish to im- 
press the people with the deep and awful 
mysteries of religion, should be tempered 
by wisdom and discretion, no less than by 
patience, forbearance, and a great latitude 
of indulgence for uncontrollable circum- 
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Stances. They also call upon us most 
powerfully, to do all we can, to provide 
such teachers, and inspire them with such 
principles, as shall not endanger the good 
cause by overearnest efforts to effect more, 
than, in the nature of things, can be done; 
or disturb the existing good by attempting 
more than will be borne, or by producing 
hypocritical pretences of more than can be 
really felt. 

In illustration of my first position, I will 
narrate the following anecdote, on the faith • 
of a most worthy friend, a Minister of our 
national Church. 

Walking from Church after service, 
with an industrious laborer, who was 
always a constant attendant, his Minister 
said to him, " Well, Master Jackson, Sun- 
day must be a blessed day of rest for you, 
who work so hard all the week; and you 
make a good use of the day: for you are 
always to be seen at Church." " Ay, sir, 
it is indeed a blessed day. I works hard 
enough all the week ; and then I comes to 
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church o' Sundays, and I sets me down, 
and lays my ligs up, and tMnks o' noUtmg.*^ 
Such was the religion of this wotdiy 
man, and such must be the religion of mdst 
men of his station. Doubtless, it is a wise 
dispensation that it is so. For so it has 
been from the beginning of the worlds and 
there is no visible reason to suppose that it 
can ever be otherwise* 



COMPARATIVE PROSPECTS OF THE THREE 

RANKS IN life: 

THE HIGH, THE LOW, AND THE MIDDLE. 

We are told by the highest divine au- 
thority, that it will be hard for a rich man 
to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Certainly we have no reason to believe, 
that the rich or great men of the earth will 
be judged by less severe rules, than will be 
applied to their fellow creatures. On the 
other hand, it is expressly* denounced to 

• Luke vi. 24. 
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them, "Woe unto you wko are ridb!^ 
ye haoe received y&wr comohtion^^^ in this 
world. We also know that, from him to 
whom much has been given, much wiU be 
required. But to those who reflect seri- 
ously, and who are not lost to better 
thoughts, in the blind adnuration of the 
transitory titles and possessions of the 
world, it must be evident that the rich and 
mighty men of the world, are in the lament- 
able condition of those from whom much 
will be required, whilst little has been 
given to them; — little of those circum- 
stances, which tend by a beneficial com- 
pulsion to keep bad passions within bounds. 
Beset by suggestions, associations, and 
temptations of every malignant kind; in- 
cited by every dangerous inducement, to 
the indulgence of every forbidden thought 
and action, — ^pride, anger, revenge, op- 
pression, avarice, profusion, debauchery, — 
allured by self-indulgence, flattery, and 
the possession of personal power or wealth, 
to be forgetful of God, and guilty of the 
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grossest self-idolatry, — surely such men are 
to be viewed as placed in the most tmfor- 
tunate of all positions, endowed with mudi 
of what is most perilous and hurtful, and 
with very little of what is salutary or usdtil 
to their eternal hopes. 

These considerations ought to raise in 
the breasts of those who are disposed to be 
censorious, feelings of much indulgence 
and allowance for those who are placed in 
a state of elevation, so full of peril and of 
ill-allurements. But far indeed ought the 
rich and great to be from presuming on 
their peculiar perils, that they need be less 
careful than others, because they are less 
favorably placed. For they liave unerring 
authority for knowing that they will be 
judged with more severity than others. 
They receive superior earthly endowments 
("their consolation";) and in return are 
required to exhibit superior earthly virtues. 
For the exhibition of them, they have un- 
doubtedly abundant advantages; although 
incumbered by all those disadvantages 
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whicli have been mentioned. To erring 
man, it may be reasonably urged, that he 
should not be severe in his censures; but 
the rich and great well know that the Judge 
before whom they must stand, divested of 
every semblance of superiority over the 
meanest mortal, will be severe, and will 
exact from them a due return for that more 
coveted lot which they have enjoyed. 

When their position is viewed religiously 
and philosophically, the conclusion seems 
irresistible, that the two extremes of the 
highest and the lowest in earthly station are 
the least favored portions of mankind; and 
that the most blessed are those happy ones 
who move in mediocrity, enjoying all the 
real advantages which distinguish the others, 
and exempt from almost all the ills by 
which they are severally endangered. This 
middle class, also, is that which has the 
greatest influence of the three, on earthly 
affairs. How thankful then ought those 
who compose it to be, for their blessed lot, 
and how zealous and watchful to make a 
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right ui&e of it, for themselves and for all 
their fellow creatures! 



INFLUENCE OF THE CLERGY. 

lit the published Charges of our Bishopb 
to the Clergy of their dioceses, we some-' 
times see many arguments used, to urge 
the latter to attempt the acquisition of 
personal influence over the minds of their 
flocks, similar to that held by the Romish^ 
clergy; which is quoted as an example and 
inducement. But surely it is altogether a 
mistake in principle, to refer to such an 
example ; and in judgement, and observa- 
tion of times and seasons, to expect that 
what is thus sought is in fact attainable. 

The influence of the Papist Clergy over 
the people depends entirely on the ignorance 
of the latter ; and the extent of that in* 
fluence is proportioned e'Xacdy to the de- 
gree of ignorance. It ceases to exist, as soon 
as a very moderate degree of knowledge is 
given to the people. 
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Our reformed system of Protestant re- 
ligion is founded on the principle of giving 
knowledge, and opening the Book of life to 
all. We labor to communicate knowledge, 
and the means of private judgement, to all. 
The Oospel is now in every man's hand. 
Our system therefore rases the very founda- 
tion of the influence held by the Papists, — 
ignorance. 

Besides, the Papist clergy are in many 
essential matters a separated class of teach- 
ers, — detached, in form and appearance at 
least, and in many things detached in tmth^ 
from the body of the people. That fact 
adds much to the force of the other source 
of their influence. 

Our Clergy, on the other hand, are com- 
pletely identified with the rest of the nation; 
in many things to a degree uncalled for, 
and inexpedient. They are met in all the 
diurnal occurrences of life, mingled .witik 
all its duties, amusements and transactions, 
without even the faintest line of separation, 
except the . trivial distinction of a black 
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coat, — and even that often disguised by 
shades and shapes, designed to render it as 
little observable as possible. All this brings 
them into such complete community with 
other men, and exposes so completely their 
common nature, and similar passions and 
errors, that even the most ignorant of us 
becomes sensible that they can not claim 
any superior nature, qualifications, or in- 
fluence. 

The law therefore will not now be taken 
from the Clergy. Every man is, or at least 
believes that he is, as competent to judge, 
as they to guide. The Reformation of 
Ecclesiastical doctrine and discipline en- 
tirely broke the bond of their influence ; 
never to be reunited, unless the world 
should unfortunately return to its former 
state of ignorance. 

The Clergy have now no foundation on 
which to raise a power over the people, 
but such as is common to all other men, — 
their own personal merits and demeanor. 
In the use of these means, they have this 
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peculiar advantage, that their Ecclesiastical 
office and duties give to them peculiar op- 
portunities, and facilities of rendering them 
available to the benefit of their fellows, and 
to their own hopes of acceptance with God. 
Other means or advantage they have none. 
The knowledge of this their unsupported 
station should stimulate the piety and zeal 
of our Clergy " in all things to show them- 
selves patterns of good works,*** remem- 
bering always that their good demeanor 
and deeds are the only supports of their 
personal and official respectability and 
power. Above all things, it should teach 
them to discipline all their passions, and 
the very inmost aspirations of their hearts, 
to true and sincere humility in thought^ in 
manner^ and in conduct For real humility 
is the first of Christian virtues, and that 
which is most needed by all men, and 
especially by a Christian minister, and 
which is most alien to the nature of all 

♦ Titus ii. 7. 
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men, and of a minister not less than othears. 
For alas! there is pride behind the idtar 
and under the clerical robes, not less bum- 
ing, than in the kneeling votaries, who from 
the altar and the pulpit are taught the sin- 
fulness of it. 

The idea of obtaining any useful or real 
influence, by efforts at a close inspection 
and superintendence of the domestic pri- 
vations of the people, is an entire fallacy; 
and is mischievous in effect. If it produce 
an external semblance of piety, it is too 
often sheer hypocrisy; from a desire to 
gratify the parson, and secure his patronage 
and aid in the world; and it is rarely re- 
tained longer than the continuance of his 
countenance and visitation. In such a case 
too, the lesson and practice of deception 
which have been acquired, have essentially 
shaken all sound principles of veracity and 
integrity ; and under any change of guid- 
ance or inducements, the man becomes lost 
even to that sense of rectitude (whatever it 
might be) which had before acted on his 
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mind. But the general tendency of too 
close domiciliary inspection, is to repell and 
disgust, and excite at heart, jealousy and 
suspicion; the effects of which may not 
always be visible, but would be apparent 
enough, in the event of any public contest 
in word or deed between people and church. 



PRAYER. 

That there is a most warm and perceptible 
comfort derived from the act of Prayer to 
God, in troubles, doubts and misdeeds, no 
man who has seriously and heartily tried 
it, will deny. 

If the sceptic shall argue, that the con- 
solation felt is the effect purely of mental 
confidence, and not a proof of any divine 
existence, power, or influence ; still, on his 
own ground, he must admit, that, whatever 
be the cause, the effect is so beneficial, that 
none but a madman will reason against the 
act through which it is received. 
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But, in spite of Sceptics and the infatuated 
folly of Infidels, there is a living feeling in 
the soul, (burning even in them, although 
they madly disown it,) which assures us 
that the consolation of "effectual fervent 
Prayer** is not the imaginary result of 
human feelings and motions alone, and that 
it comes from the Divine Essence, divinely 
comforting the true worshipper, even al- 
though his Prayer may not be granted. 



CHURCH STRUCTURES. 

It has long been a matter of surprize to 
me, that amongst all the improved and im- 
proving ideas and speculations of modem 
times, no prospective provision haa been 
contemplated for the support and renova- 
tion of our Church Structures. Throi^hout 
England, the churches are generally very 
antient buildings, verging toward decay. 
Many are in a state of irremediable dilapi- 
dation ; and there is no effectual provision 
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for any thing beyond small ordinary re- 
paration. 

The interests of religion require that the 
Churches should be buildings of a solid and 
durable character. But so defective are the 
exUting means, that many, when they de- 
cay, are hopelessly abandoned and not 
rebuilt; and those which are restored are 
constructed in so slight a manner, that the 
period of their duration must obviously be 
short. This also is imfortunately the cha- 
racter of all the new Churches, which are 
rising imder pecuniary grants from Parlia- 
ment The materials and substance of 
these are quite unfit for the effect of time, 
and quite imlike those venerable structures 
which the piety of our ancestors erected, 
and of whidi too many are nodding around 
us in the fulness of duty and age. Many 
of the latter will even yet outlive the 
weaker frippery of more modem things. 
But what is to become of our religious 
offices when aU begin to drop, as they will 
one day do, — and leave the nation^ by sttr- 

K 
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prise, as it were, comparatively dei^tute of 
parish churches, — ^is a subject of serious 
contemplation to a religious mind. 

It would be a most easy thing to provide 
an effectual fimd, by very small annual col- ^ 
lections or church rates from parishes, to be 
paid to one common fund under adequate 
control and management. 

Bishops and clergymen, and espiscopal 
officers, are but poor men of business ; and 
therefore they ought to have little or no- 
thing to do with the fimd. Indeed the l^ss 
which they do with the administration of 
money raised from the people, the better 
it is for their order, and for the influence 
of religion. 

Besides, the fund should be a gener^ 
national fund, and not broken into Provin- 
cial, Diocesan, or more minute divisions. 

A fund thus begun, with very small 
contributions, would soon become a very 
effective and available resource for aH the 
purposes of supporting and rebuilding 
churches; if protected against misapplicsl- 
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tion, and if it were a settled principle that 
reconstruction should never be undertaken, 
where a minor expense could keep up an 
existing edifice. Magnificence of action 
is the rage of the day; and there would be 
many temptations to exhaust the fund by 
adopting a scale of action with it, beyond 
its means. 

The ordinary church rate for repairs 
might soon be entirely abolished, and the 
support of churches be made wholly a 
national concern. 

An expensive establishment for the ad- 
ministration of this fund, would not, I 
think, be necessary. Possibly some of the 
worn out Ecclesiastical Courts of Doctors 
Commons might be diverted from their 
obsolete uselessness, to this very desirable 
purpose; unless it should, on consideration, 
be thought that they were quite past all 
conversion to useful objects. But I can 
not believe, that if a good system be laid 
dawn, any numerous body of officers would 
be needed. 

K 2 
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THE BIBLE WITHOUT NOTE OR COMMENT. 

I AM no friend to running oonun^ataries 
on the Holy Scriptures, in the ext^it to 
which they are sometimes carried, nor in- 
deed am I very friendly to any commenta- 
ries appended to impressions of the Bible 
intended for general use. But I am still 
less friendly to that sweeping and unholy 
rejection of every thing in the shape bf 
marginal annotation, which has long been 
sending into the world, and amongst 
readers of all classes, the Bible bared of 
every help, and denuded of those most 
useful matters which used to be foun^ in 
the side margins. These notes consisted 
of references to other passages tending to 
elucidate the meaning or demonstrate the 
application of parts not obviously plain, or 
to show the connection of the Old witli iite 
New Testament (the most essential and 
valuable of all aid,) — ^information of the 
meaning of proper names, or of llie literal 
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idiom of the original language, and other 
simple things of similar kind; — ^the fruits 
of the industry and piety of learned men, 
uninfluenced by any peculiar persuasion, 
or any motive but a desire to assist the 
student of the sacred volume. They are 
indeed most useful and efficacious for liiat 
purpose, as I can testify from personal ex- 
perience. I must ever deprecate the re- 
jection of the contents of the lateral margin. 
Those who circulate the Bible without this 
help, are giving little more than ^^a stone" 
to the unlettered multitude to whose hands 
they commit it; and it may well be doubted 
whether they do not impede, instead of 
prcMuoting, the cause of true religion, by 
propagating things so ^^hard to be under- 
stood," without any aid derived from and 
existinff irij the book itself. For this gen- 
uine and trusty aid, too often alas! are 
substituted other "notes" and other "com- 
ment" in separate tracts^ derived from the 
faUible speculations of men, and colored by 
their peculiar and sectarian conceits and 
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persuasions. Is this sincerity? Is it doing- 
what is professed, — leaving the sacred book 
to its own influence, unaffected by human 
construction, and really free from 7U)te or 
comment? 
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LANGUAGE, 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PURITY AND 

CORRUPTION, 

Attempts to arrest the tide of corruption 
in language can never be very successful. 
For custom will creep on, in spite of all 
efforts at resistance ; and will establish its 
changes, however erroneous or absurd they 
may be. In this advanced age of civilizar 
tion, there is no marked line of separation 
between the cultivated and the unculti- 
vated parts of mankind. That degree of 
knowledge which is required to bring us 
within the boundary of the cultivated class, 
is so common and so widely extended, that 
the futility of attempts to oppose the force 
of custom, evident in any age, is now still 
more manifest than it has been in other 
times. 
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The talent of writing is perhaps ii^Qre 
general, than any other. It is inore easily 
produced. There is also in the ex£»rdse of 
it, an easy indolence of labor, and a seduQ> 
tive self-indulgence and elation, which .grar 
tify the vain-glorious temper of the mind, 
as muqh as they suit the idle nature of 4he 
body. The present habits of the w^Id 
constitute quite a hot-bed for this tale|iL 
The printing press is the grand rul^ 
movement of society. Under all sorts of 
shapes, and in every variety of existence 
and action, the productions of this great 
machine, are seen and felt in every quarter. 
Nothing is too high for its presumption, 
nothing too low for its meanness. 

Writing has therefore become a univerr 
sal passion; and much encouragement^ of 
some sort or other, is given to the talent, 
in all its different degrees, to the lowest 
and most abject. This faculty is so ea9y 
of acquisition, that it is often an endowr. 
ment of persons of very secondary, o» 
even of inferior education and assoct- 
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ations; and of inferior mental qualities 
abo. These persons are necessarily th^ 
che^ipest writers; and they are therefor^ 
nator^illy selected for employment, in the 
conqposition of all speculative works ; ex- 
cepting those of the very highest character 
and pecuniary price;— and often of them 
d».' m^ ».««,. of .ew,»pe„ 
and other publications denominated period- 
ical, is chiefly the production of writers of 
this class. 

The influence of writings of this latter 
kind is extremely great. For although this 
be a reading age, it is an age of most 
superficial reading; — so much so, that it 
may well be doubted, whether, after an* 
other generation or two, the world will not 
reaHy have far less actual and well sup- 
ported knowledge, than it possessed in 
padt ages; and tlius tend again, like the 
natural process of luxuriant vegetation, to 
the extreme of barbarism and ignorance. 
In this state of society, the greater number 
of readers study nothing beyond the mere 

K 3 
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diurnal and evanescent wotlcs ; from wlii^h 
they all take their knowle<tg;^, Opinions aiid 
habits; whilst they fitde cottfess^ drlieiieve 
how entirely they are led by* them. 

The writers in these nuiiieroiis prodtic- 
tiohSy which minister food to the greedy 
appetite of their many, and even ntimber- 
less readers, are constantly betrajred, by 
early habits, or actual ignorance, into r^y 
vulgarisms and corruptions of lang^uage; 
in spite of the refinement and better prac-^ 
tice which necessarily will, in some degree, 
be communicated by a continued couti^e of 
writing for the public eye. I have actually 
seen in one of our best written newspapers, 
the vulgar pronunciation "yam** printed 
twice in the same paper, in its leading 
article, for "yawn." Antiroom for ante- 
room is of constant occurrence in the pro- 
ductions of all writers of this class, ^d 
some others also. 

Articles copied from provincial news- 
papers add a regular importation of cor- 
ruptions. Police reports, and narratives of 
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Other, still lower ^occurrences, are also 
fruitful sources, from whence flow in upon 
us words of the lowest slang, and grossest 
vulgarity. A gore of bloody van for caravap, 
are among the least offensive instances of 
this sort. 

Auctioneers aid greatly in increasing, 
and rendering current, the most absurd 
^plications of words, and the most corrupt 
expressions, by their flowery and blunder- 
ing efforts at fine writing, and their vulgar 
contractions and slang terms, taken from 
catalogues of frurniture. To them probably 
are we indebted for the vile custom of 
using the preposition above as an adjective; 
a usage utterly unworthy of any man of 
tolerable education. 

To the ignorance and vulgar habits of 
theatrical actors, (almost universally devoid 
of any beyond the most ordinary education,) 
we are indebted for the currency of many 
great inaccuracies. 

The ignorance of working printers 
causes ma^y very current errors, especially 
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by giving *rroneou8 diviMons of words at 
the ends of lines; from whence proceed 
actual ^listakes in the kncywiedge and use 
of the wOTds themselves. The nanie Bax^ 
abbas is an instance of this; being so often 
divided Ba-rabbas, that we now alwftys 
hear it so read, to the entire confusion of 
aU knowledge tibat it consists of a union of 
tixfo distinct words, — Bar, abbas. The 
established, but unmeaning custom of 
uniting can not into one word is an instance 
of folly, although perhaps not of actual in- 
accuracy. There can not be any iust 
reasonLgued for nxuting can and U 
any more than may not, will not, shall not, 
and many others. 

Many considerable errors are created or 
perpetuated by spelling books, which are 
generally the works of persons of very 
moderate acquiremente, and having small 
knowledge of language. From these early 
sources most of us derive our first ideas <^ 
words, and through them of things also. 
Not a few of the most objectionable ab- 
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surdities are pix^agated by the Latin 
GrxamBiars most in use ; for instance, the 
unmeaning and unjustifiable usage bf ^^'tc^ 
have Tatker" as a verb, instead of to mnih ot 
tciU rather^ or to like better; — I had tatket^ 
for / would rather, I wish rather, or Ipr^efhi 

The influence of bad customs used by ' 
the many, in corrupting the better know^ 
ledge of the few, is too apparent to be 
qnestionecL Custom is, in this, akin to 
truth; it is powerful, and will prevail over 
all opposition. An example in point m^ 
be quoted firom the edition of tiie Holy 
Bible, published by two reverend divine^ 
one now a Bishop, and the otiier also well 
elevated, — ^and certainly men of good edu- 
cation and learned; in which pubUcation of 
the Bible we may see the word anticham- 
ber, so spelled with an f, twice in one note. 

The labor therefore of attempting to 
stem the strong torrent of corruption \n 
'hopeless. But still there is, in minds pos- 
sessed of more correct ideas, an init^te 
sense of propriety and fitness, most repug- 
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nant to submissioii, when they feel a qob- 
sciousness that ignorance and error are the 
powers which asesail it It is vain to «ay, 
that the forms of language are of no im- 
portance; such an argument can not satisfy 
a mind actuated by perceptions of propriety 
and order. But in iaxst these forms are of 
more value than the ignorant, or the indo- 
lent, may be disposed to admit There 
would not be any difficulty in showing 
most satis&ctorily, that the power and im- 
portance of language are very great, and 
that its influence, on even the highest t^- 
restrial concerns, is constant and extr^ne; 
— that it ready ranks amongst the most 
powerful of all earthly machinery; — «Dd 
consequently that it is a thing of the beh- 
est importance, to maintain the purity and 
regularity of its system, as much as pos- 
sible. 

Although they labor in vain, still there 
ever has existed, and I trust that there ever' 
will exist, a class, (however small may be 
their number,) who will steadily protest, 
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and sturdily rebel, against the encroach* 
ments of that corruption, which marches 
fcHTward, like Hme, with its destructive 
scythe, amongst all the native or exotic 
purities of our language. 

Between or By-4wain can be used properly 
to no more than two objects. If more 
are expressed, the preposition should 
be amonff or anwnffst. 

Both, whether as a numeral, or as a con- 
junction, ought not to be applied to 
more than two objects or sentences. 

Couple (from couple Fr. copula Lat) Al- 
though when traced to its Latin 
origin, this word am hardly be limited 
to any rmmber of objects, so as they 
be joined, or supposed to be joined, 
together, yet long established custom, 
sanctioned by the old French usage, 
has settled it as nearly equivalent 
to pair, and as limited to two objects 
80 joined or supposed to be joined* It is 
therefore an error to use it to ex- 
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'prem tm) separate (X!^e(i^ A dottj[^ 

r 

of days, a couple of sMIHiigs, a couple 
of miles, &c. are highly incorrect 
Ate is the perfect tense of tibe verb eat. In 
bad pronunciation, it is often sounded 
et; and hence, I presume, has arisen 
tlie very erroneous mode which is 
sometimes used of writan^ it like 
the present tense eat; a practice which 
ought to be denominated grossly vul- 
gar, but that it is done by some writers 
of great distinction, for instance Sir 
Walter Scott It is chiefly a northern 
and a cockney mode. In the north 
they have bet (written beatJJU^ lit^ &c. 
for the perfects of becU^^htj lights &c,; 
and therefore they fidl naturally into 
giving a similar shape to the perfect 
of eat, But these are provincialisms 
to be avoided, not imitated.* 

♦ In opposition to my objection to the preterite 
eat (to be pronounced et,) the perfect of the verb 
read has been quoted to me; spell6d read, and 
sounded red. But there is a very sufficient reason 
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Bade is the parfaotaf the ver]i> bid. But, 
by a bhuider much like that made with 
aiCj we often see bid used for the per- 
fect, especially by northern writers and 
cockneys. The participle is bidden, . 
not bid 

Dont is an abbreviation of do not There- 
fore it can never be correctly used in 
any case, but those in which do not 
would be correct. It may be used for 
the first person singular, Idon% and 
for the three persons plural, toe don^t, 
ye or you don% they dmiU But the 

for the exception made in this word, for the sake of 
avoiding the ambiguity which would have arisen 
from there being another word red, of difierent sig- 
nification. Such a motive is abundant for many 
unavoidable exceptions from straight rules. But 
where none such exist, there can be no justification 
for creating a needless ambiguity, in having two 
words formed alike, but to be sounded differently. 

I have little doubt that eat (et) has arisen from a 
blundering representation in letters of the qukh 
utterance of ate; which is hardly to be distinguished 
from et 
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use of it for the third person singular, 
he darCt^ my horse don'tf can not be 
characterized otherwise than as most 
vulgarly incorrect Yet, such is the 
triumphaut progress of low customs, 
especially in language, that it really is 
travelling upward into polished society 
with no little succeiss. 

Wont is a very needless and awkward trans- 
mutation of toiR not. It ought to be 
entirely abandoned, especially as we 
have a real word of exactly the same 
form, with a genuine meaning of its 
own. 

That as a relative pronoun, although un- 
doubtedly sanctioned by very antient 
and general usage, ought to be ba- 
nished, and to leave the field exclu- 
sively to its rivals whoy which^ and 
whom. In the course of extensive 
reading, a solitary case or two may 
occasionally occur ia which the use of 

/ thaty in this character, may be con- 
venient. But such a thing is exceed- 
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ingly rare, an(l is not to be put into 
competition with the very superior 
advantage of clearness and smooth- 
ness, arising from the use of the legi- 
timate relatives; and of relief from the 
extreme awkwardness of a third signi- 
fication for a word having already two 
other meanings; in oneorotheroftvhich 
it is occurring more frequently than al- 
most any other word in our language. 

TTiat is 1. a pronoun, 2. an adverb, 
S, a relative. For the latter purpose 
we have another word of far greater 
utility and convenience. Look at this 
extreme case in which that occurs in 
all its three uses : 

^^ He said that that horse that he 
rode was blind; but that that that his 
brother rode was both blind and lame." 

Can any thing be conceived more 
awkward and absurd ? Yet really we 
constantly meet with sentences very 
little less so. The awkwardness would 
be entirely removed by the use of the 
proper relative who^ which, and whom. 
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Dwrft is an abominable anoBialy in our 
language, and an unwarriEUitable cor- 
rupti<m oi dearest. It can not therefore, 
as an allowed corruption, be tolerable, 
except it be for the second person 
singular of the present tense ; and for 
that it is a very bad substitute for 
^rett. It ought to be scouted entirely. 

Hem rather^ had radwr^ iThese very un- 

Ilod better^ • • • • j warrantable ab- 
surdities ought also to be scouted. 
They can not be reconciled to any 
principle or sense. / had rather do 
so, should be / toould rather do so. 
You had better do so, should be It will 
be better (or best) for you to do so.* 

Shortlived^ hmglived^ should be shortlifed^ 
hnglifed. It is but the error in sounding 
they* introduced into the written word: 
the same error which is so common, of 
saying, a caZve'^ head^ when we mean a 

* It is highly prohahle that these incorrect idioms 
had Iheir origin in / would rather, sounded quickly 
rd ratherf and then put hy ignorant penmen into 
/ had rather, &c. 
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calf^B head: but in the latter case the 
error has not got into our ortbc^mphy. 

Lie^hy. Plain as is the distinction between 
these wordS) they are yet miserably 
confounded in common usage* Lie 
is a verb expressing the act of lying 
down ; I lie on my bed. Lay is a verb 
expressing the same meaning as put^ 
places deposit; I lay my child on its bed. 
The perfect tense of the veA lay m 
laid; I laid the knife on the tciAe* The 
perfect of the verb lie is 2ay ; He lay 
doton quite exhausted. This latter per- 
fect happening to be the same in form, 
as the present tense of the other verb, 
is probably the cause of the confusion 
made with them in usage. The par- 
ticiple of lie is lain; he had just lain 
dawn on the bed; — ^that of lay is laid; 
he had laid the knife on the table. 

Sitf set. These words are also greatly con- 
fused in usage. Sit expresses the act 
of sitting : I sit on the grass. Setj like 
lay, means put^ place, deposit : I set the 
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basket on the ground. Sat is the perfect 
tense of sit; and the perfect of set is 
the same as the present : I sat^ or did 
sitj on the grass; and I sety or did set, 
the basket on the ground. 

The confusion with these words is 
much to be attributed to the antient 
custom of using set in the sense of sit^ 
in one case of very common occurrence; 
the declension of the Sun. For we 
universally speak of the Sun settwg^ 
instead of sitting. According to mo- 
dern idiom, this is certainly erroneous; 
and, as it perplexes our language, it 
ought to be changed; especially, as, 
in these days, we know, that it is 
altogether an error, to speak of ike 
Sun as having any motion. 
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THE REVEREND MR. 



The notion that there is an impropriety or 
incorrectness in addressing a man as ** The 

Reverend Mr. " is very erroneous and 

absurd. The &ncy is, that it is using two 
titles, and therefore incorrect. But where 
is the impropriety of calling a man by two 
titles? In fact there are not two titles 
used. Mr, is the title or appellation given, 
and Reverend is merely an epithet added by 
custom, in some cases, to a clergyman^s 
name. It has no other effect than any other 
adjective applied in the same manner; the 
learned Mr. Locke, the wise Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the honorable Captain King, tlie eloquent 
Mr. Ktt, t?ie right horurrable Mr. Huskisson. 
What will the critics who reject the use 
of Meverend Mr, say to the custom, which, 
even they, in common with others, adopt of 
writing TTie Reverend Dr. Thomson, The 
Reverend Sir Abraham Elton ? If these be 
allowable, how is TTie Reverend Mr, Elton 
to be disallowed? 
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I AND J. — U AND V. 

I, and J, — U, and V, are now essentially 
distinct and separate letters; and the pro- 
miscuons use of them at the beginning of 
words ought to be wholly discontinued. 
Suppose Mr. John Jones, chusing to write 
his name with two I, I, should adopt the 
same mode with all other words, and also 
use I for J, (as he ought reasonably to do,) 
what strange stuff would his sentences 
appear! thus; 

Jwjsh to recgve jfnteUjgencefrom lerusalem, 
and to get good iapanjnk to wrjte tvjth, ]\fy 
iacket and lean trowsers are as rotten as old 
iimk. J must ham the old jgeces iojned to- 
gether. 

The letters are perfectly distinct in mo- 
dem usage ; and they ought to be kept 
separate by all writers, and not to be ap- 
plied promiscuously. To the compilers of 
dictionaries and indexes, and the antiait 
habits of working printers, the perpetua- 
tion of the bad custom is to be attributed. 
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TELLERS. 

The name given to very young timber 
trees in the country is properly Tellers. It 
is a name which much puzzles rural Ety- 
mologists; and in consequence it is vari- 
ously written, as fancied accuracy dictates, 
in various ways,— often tillers, and teUows. 
But the name obviously has its origin in 
the antient custom, still in fiill practice, of 
compelling tenants of woodlands to leave a 
certain number of young timber saplings 
per acre, when the imderwood is felled. 
After the latter is removed, it is the duty 
and practice of the landlord's bailiff to count 
or teU* the saplings so left; and hence they 
have acquired the name oi tellers, because 
they are told, or, as is a very common mode 
of speaking, they teU in the number reckon- 
ed per acre. In the same manner we have 



• 



It is to this day the common expression in the 
coimtry, " to tell" or " to tell off" the trees^ sheep, 
or any other things, more usually than ''to count" 

L 
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drawer to signify the thing drawn, as in a 
chest of drawers ; and prayer for the thing 
prayed. 



TERMINATIONS IN 1071. 

The custom of sounding the concluding 
tian and sion in our words, as one syllable, 
has probably originated in the antient mode 
of writing them with y instead of i; and 
most probably the true original pronuncia- 
tion should be yon^ as digesUycfn^ occoLS^ycn^ 
caut-yon. From that sound to shon the 
transition is easy and natural. But our 
" pronouncing Dictionaries," or as they 
might be well called ^' mispronouncing 
Dictionaries," (for they merit no req)ect,) 
should give the sound as shon^ and not ^tm, 
as they commonly do. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

It is to be wished that better care were 
given to teach correct pronunciatioii. In 
nothing is the slipslop habit of modem 
teaching more shown, than in the classical 
antient names, or names from classical lan- 
guages. All those ending in ia are docked 
of a syllable; the concluding two being 
twisted into the one silly sha or ja ; as Ay- 
danja for hydomgea^ Lydja for Lydia^ Lyb- 
ya^ Phry-ja^ Letisha, Cappadosha^ for LybicL^ 
Phrygia^ Letitia^ Cappadocia^ &c &c How 
can a person thus taught to spoil his dactyls 
pretend to read Latin poetry ? The absur- 
dity must be too obvious to every Tyro in 
prosody, to need more exposure. 

The same observations apply to the 
mispronimciation of many other words; 
especially those ending in mr, which are 
miserably perverted from words of much 
beauty of soimd into mere babyism : for 
instance, instead of mpe^ri-or^ mfe-ri-ory 
we are constantly doomed to hear super-yer, 

l2 
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infer^yer^ &c. &c. The ior is converted into 
yer, and the r is taken wrongly into the 
preceding syllable ; entirely distorting the 
whole word. What would such a reader 
make of scanning a Latin hexameter? 

The unlucky letter R, one of the most 
sonorous and forcible in our alphabet, is 
now found to need too much exertion for 
the indolent organs of these degenerate 
days. It is therefore now almost univer- 
sally rejected by them, imder all sorts of 
miserable expedients and subterfuges; w^ ee^ 
and often nothing at all, being substituted 
for it The whole rising generation, and 
a large portion of their seniors, are entirely 
agreed in evading the proscribed letter in 
some way or other; although the modes of 
doing it are very various. In all, however, 
silence seems to be the universal expedient, 
when the letter occurs at the ends of words. 
For much of this mischief we are indebted 
to the all-prevailing feishion of cramming a 
little taste of the French language into all 
our systems of education; by which in 
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ninety-nine cases of a hundred, we give to 
our children only so much knowledge of 
that tongue, as serves completely to spoil 
their usage of their own. The result will 
be that our posterity will, like the French, 
have in effect two distinct forms of language, 
one spoken, and another written. Every 
one knows that the French have this, as is 
testified by their poetry; which can not be 
read by their spoken pronunciation. This 
is very absurd, and ought to be resisted. 
It entirely weakens the force of language, 
and robs it of all oratorical beauty. The 
English is certainly a language of much 
oratorical power^ The French is much 
otherwise. Indeed the latter can not be 
understood even by the Frenchmen them- 
selves, unless they see the speaker. For 
a view of the changes of the countenance, 
and action of the limbs, is essential to the 
right apprehension of a Frenchman's lan- 
guage. Let him speak behind a skreen, 
and his meaning is lost even to his own 
countrymen. The language, as spoken, 
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consists but of parts of words, often only 
the halves of them, and sometimes less. 



THE ONE AND THE OTHER, &C. 

There needs some rule of universal adop- 
tion for the use of the one and the other, 
iMs and that, when referring to preceding 
objects in a sentence. The old grammarian's 
rule was to apply the one, and this, to the 
object last mentioned, being the nearest; 
whilst the other and that referred to the first 
or more remote object On principle, per- 
haps, the opposite rule would be quite as 
good. It would little signify which were 
adopted, if some one were laid down for 
general giddance. At present both are 
used indiscriminately, and often by the 
same writer, and almost in the same page. 
Best of all would it be, to discard entirely 
the ambiguous expressions, and use the 
more definite, and therefore preferable 
words, ^r«^ and last, firmer and htter. 
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BEARD AND HEARD. 

A lady Imving heard an Irish clergyman 
read of Aaron's beard, which he pronounced 
bird^ expressed her surprize at hearing that 
in Ireland the people shaved the birds. 
Yet do we pronoi^ce heard as herd; so 
that in reality the Irish are more consistent 
than we, who give two different sounds to 
precisely the same letters, in the two words. 
The truth is, that it is altogether a vicious 
pronunciation to soimd these letters as erd. 
In both words they should be delivered as 
they are in beard. Heard is but a corruption 
or abbreviation of heared, and it ought to 
be sounded accordingly. It is a faulty 
vulgarism, although certainly of very gene- 
ral prevalence, to caU it herd; especially as 
we have another word of a different signi- 
iication so sounded and spelled. 
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ETYMOLOGY, 

The £Eunily of Arkwrigkt doubtless took its 
appellation firom its original occupation^ in 
the construction of Noah's ark; and we 
may from thence reasonably infer that the 
English language was spoken in Noah's 
time. How many equally absurd conclu- 
sions have been advanced and adopted on 
arguments of as little sense ! 



THOU AND YOU. 

Sir Walter Scott uses you and thou for 
the second person singular in the same 
sentence. Millman is even worse. In his 
Anne Boleyn, he has thee^ your^ and thy^ 
all in the space of four lines, speaking of 
the same person, and in the same speech. 
This and many similar inaccuracies are 
sadly overlooked by modem writers. That 
we may, in speaking, meet with "you 
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was," (the pronoun plural united to the 
verb singular,) may not surprize us. But 
when men of education compose, they 
ought to bestow more attention on accuracy 
of expression. 

It is by no means generally understood, 
even amongst our well-educated classes, 
that the use of yoa for the second person 
singular, is an actual incorrectness depend- 
ing upon, and tolerated by, custom alone, 
and derived by us from the French. Thou 
is the only real pronoun of the second per- 
son, and the verb to answer it is art^ wast^ 
ffivest, &c. But by custom we use the 
plural pronoun instead of the singular; and 
therefore we ought to put the proper verb to 
agree with it, were^ &c. You was is utterly 
incorrect. For if you were singular, we 
ought to say you wast. Was belongs only 
to the first and the third person singular, 
/ was, he was. The case is of course the 
same with all other verbs. 

In most modem languages, there is some 
mode of substitution for the true second 

l3 
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person singular, in colloquial intercourse. 
Some nations use the third person singular, 
instead of the second; thus, will he do it, 
for toilt thou do it. 

Here it may be added that ye can pro- 
perly be used only in the nominative and 
vocative cases; you may be used in all the 
cases. 



FINAL L. 

There ought to be a rule respecting the 
final L. In those words in which the em- 
phasis is laid on the final syllable, the L 
should be doubled; in those where the 
emphasis is not so laid, the L should be 
single : for instances, yS^^/^, compeU^ should 
have double L; and travel^ gravely barrel^ 
revel^ should have only one L. In aban- 
doning the old practice of double L in all 
cases, we have gone to a mode, at least as 
bad, of using the letter singly in all cases. 
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TERMINATIONS IN ege. 

The case of words ending in ege is analo- 
gous to the preceding. Where the sound 
of rf is given, we ought to retain that letter 
as in dUedge; where we do not sound any 
d^ that letter should be omitted, as in krwv>- 
lege. Yet it is odd enough that in practice 
we do diametrically the reverse, casting 
out the d where we do sound it, and retain- 
ing it where we do not: we write allege^ 
and knowledge. 



TERMINATIONS IN Ceipt. 

We have long discarded the useless letter 
p from all the words ending in ceit (derived 
from capio and its compounds,) excepting 
the single word receipt. Why do we not 
abo reject it in this word, and write receit^ 
like deceit^ canceitf &c. ? 
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Antechamber. — Obvious as is the error to 
every well-educated man, and extreme 
as is the apparent ignorance of it, it is 
yet surprizing how often we see this 
word written antichcamber. Ante is a 
Latin word signifying before. Ante- 
room, or antechamber, is therefore a 
chamber which is entered before we 
reach some more remote one. And is 
a Greek word signifying opposite to ; 
and it is used, in the composition of 
modern words, only to express oppo- 
sition or hostility, as, antagonist^ anti- 
papist^ antiministerial. 
In one of the notes of D' Oyley and Man t's 

Bible, antechamber is tmce spelled with an 

i instead of e* 

The above. — -"niis abomination is actually 
creeping (such is the force of habit and 
example) from the catalogues of auc- 
tioneers and playbills, into the style 
of educated men. Our newspapers, 
our reviewing critics^ (even those who 
cany the loftiest pretensions^) and peri- 
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odical publications of all classes, are 
full of it, and adopt it as a conven- 
tional mode of sparing the exertion, 
or the power of chusing a better style. 
Millman, who claims a higher rank, in 
his play of Anne Boleyn, repeatedly, 
in his stage directions, has the <' above" 
to signify " the same persons." No- 
thing can be more inconsistent with 
good style, or ordinary correctness of 
language. If it be allowable, it would 
be equally fit to say the undeTy the 
behw, and to turn any other preposition 
into an adjective. However absurd 
these may appear from want of custom, 
we shall inevitably come to them, if 
the above be permitted to maintain its 
ground. 
These remarks apply with equal force to 
the custom (attributable to the elegant style 
of lawyers, as its origin,) of turning then 
and now into adjectives, t?ie then Earl of 

, the now King. Nothing can be 

worse. 
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A great many, a good many, a few. — These 
are very incorrect and bad phrazes; 
and the singular article can never be 
properly used with a plural noun. 
What should we think of a litth many^ 
a little few ^ a had many ^ a badfew^ a 
many? Yet these are, in principle, 
quite as admissible as the others. 

Quantity, should never be used in the 
plural, or to express number. — The 
plural betokens number; and quantity 
is a mode of measure contradistin- 
guished from number. We ought 
therefore never to say quantities^ or 
to use the word to express a number 
of objects susceptible of, or commonly 
distinguished by numeration. We may 
say a quantity of com, and hay, or of 
other articles usually measured or dis- 
tinguished by bulk, or by aggregate 
computation; but not a quantity of 
men, of books, of pigs, or other 
articles usually measured or distin- 
guished by numeration. For nume- 
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ration and quantity are essentially 
different and opposite modes of 
measure. 
Plural forms of noun^. — No words express- 
ing abstract qualities or ideas ought, 
when so applied, to be used in the 
plural form. Life, death, mind, me- 
mory, property, quantity, are ex* 
amples. Invincible custom has estab-^ 
lished a contrary practice in some 
cases, as in mind; for we are accus- 
tomed to say the mincls of men. But 
then the word can hardly be said to 
express an abstract idea. Life is also 
used in the plural: but not in the sig- 
nification of an abstract idea. The 
lives of men, means the duration of the 
life; or the memorials or histories of 
life. But the extension of the custom 
ought to be resisted, by all persons 
studious of accuracy of diction. Illite- 
rate persons (lawyers especially) will 
often be found to carry the error very 
far. We may read of a thing hap- 
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pening after the deaths of A and B. 
Nothing can be worse expressed. 
Differ with^ different to. — Very bad. From 
is the only correct particle to use with 
differ^ and its derivatives. We say 
agree with, and disagree with^ and 
similar to, and dissimilar to; but differ 
from, and different from : nothing 
but from being applicable to differ. 
Because differ and different have the 
meaning of disagree and dissimilar, 
some persons hastily and ignorantly 
apply the same particles as would be 
suitable to those words; the error 
arising from confusing the words with 
others having a similar signification.* 



* A friend remarks here, that differ with is cor- 
rect, if authority goes for anything. Undoubtedly, 
in writers of past ages we find with used. But it is 
one of the many awkward idioms, which an im- 
proved style has discarded. I am not one who think 
that all the changes of modem times are improve- 
ments ; but many certainly are so. 
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Subscription means an tmderioriting. — It 
may therefore be used very properly, 
for any collection of names or other 
things written under each other, or 
under any other thing. But with no 
propriety can it be employed to sig- 
nify, in a general sense, pecuniary 
collection or contribution. The word 
has not in itself any connection with 
money. To say that public charity, 
or any thing else, is maintained 
by subscription, expresses the absurd 
idea that it is supported by under^ 
vrriting. Contribution is the correct, 
and in every respect, preferable word; 
having, in its derivation and proper 
use, a close connection with the giving 
of money. 

Eunuch seems to have expressed originally 
nothing more than an office, nearly 
resembling a Lord of the bedchamber. 
As men of a particular class were pro- 
bably solely appointed to the office by 
Eastern monarchs, the name has come 
ultimately to distinguish tiiat doss of 
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men, instead of the office in which it 
was originally employed. 

Lieutenant — 'The eomipt but very gene- 
ral pronunciation of this word as lef- 
terumt^ is most probably attributable to 
the niodem sound of v having super- 
seded the antient usage of it, before 
the modem mode had been introduced 
into the orthography of the word. It 
was formerly written Lievtenant, when 
V was employed as u now is. We 
ought to say JJitenant; if we do not 
like the full sound. Leftenant is ex- 
ceedingly bad.* 

ColoneL — The equally corrupt pronuncia- 
tion of this word as Cornell^ or indeed 
Kernel^ is to be attributed, I presume, 
to the Latin CoronelluSf which we may 
see used on old monumental inscrip- 

♦ The same Annotator from whom other judicious 
suggestions have heen adopted, contends that the 
Norman French pronunciation of lieu, was lef, and 
that leftenant is therefore derived from that source. 
Probably this is more correct than my supposition. 
But as it is open to doubt, I have not expunged my 
first conception. 
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tions to express this military rank. K 
we do not like the full word, we ought 
at least to say CoVml, rather than any 
thing so ridiculous as Kemett, 

Tract and track are often confounded, even 
by writers of good education; for 
which they have perhaps the authority 
of Shakspeare, but he is but fallible 
authority for any nice distinctions; our 
language being little settled in his 
time. Tract is any extended surface, 
— ^generally of land, and it has also 
some other meanings. But it can not 
be properly used at this day as track, 
which means a path, or a mark left 
by pressure. 

Counteract is sometimes confusedly used 
for countermand, or counter-border. The 
latter words signify to forbid or contra- 
dict; whilst the other means to kinder 
hy an opposing ojction. The blunder is 
obvious. But it is not uncommon; 
arising from hastiness in speaking or 
writing, and from being bewildered in 
similarity of terms; which causes, I 
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believe, operate gready in producing 
and extending vulgar corruptions. 

Beside means be-^iside^ or be-away, — It is 
equivalent to over and above^ in addition 
to, — and occasionally means except. 
But it can not with any propriety be 
used to signify by the side of.* The 
similarity of sound leads persons, little 
acquainted with niceties of language, 
to employ it in that sense; but it is 
wholly wrong to do so. Sit beside 
me is quite incorrect. We ought to 
say sit by my side, or sit by the side 
of me. 

When used without any subject 
word immediately attached to it, we 
change beside into besides ; and then 
it is never applied, but in one of the 
senses here assigned to it. 

Himself ought to be his self, and themselves 
should be theirselves, when used in the 
nominative case. But the erroneous 

* It is not denied, that old authorities may be 
quoted for this signification ; but it is contended 
that they are in error. 
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words being established by rmiversal 
custom, any attempt to correct this 
error would be utterly hopeless. 
When used in any other than the 
nominative case, they are perhaps 
unobjectionable. But if they be ap- 
proved in other cases, then the words 
ought properly, in the nominative, 
to be heselfw[idi themselves. This would 
be awkward, and not analogous to the 
other compounds myself, thyself our- 
selves^ yourself wA herself; which are 
employed correctly in all cases. The 
error and want of uniformity lie only 
in himself Bud themselves. 
Usury means simply a payment or recom- 
pense for the use of money. It carries 
in itself no idea of extortion, or ex- 
cessive exaction. But it was forbidden 
to the Israelites to exact any recom- 
pence for the loan of money to each 
other. From this remote origin pro- 
bably, and from the connecting fact 
of the Jews having been amongst the 
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earliest lenders to needy tyrants, and 
from the insensible operation of cus- 
tom, has arisen that offensive meaning 
which is now attached to the word. 

Lady-bugs. — -These little spotted bugs are 
very generally raised to dignity by the 
name of Lady-hirds. This doubtless 
has arisen from the &ct of their being 
objects of notice at our earliest child- 
hood, when we are in the hands of 
ignorant nurses, and when our first 
words of utterance are very imperfect; 
connected also with the fact of the in- 
sects having wings, and flying, like 
birds. Hence a confusion has arisen, 
in the similarity of the words bugs and 
birds, and they have obtained the 
erroneous name of birds. 

AnimaL — It is surprising how often, in 
these educated days, we witness the. 
blunder of supposing that the word 
Animal means only a beast having 
four legs. It really means any subject 
having life and breath. 
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Meat is as much misunderstood to signify 
flesh, and often the flesh of those ani- 
mals alone, which live on dry land. 
For this latter error we are undoubt- 
edly indebted to the tricks of the 
Church of Rome, for evading its own 
numerous fasts. Meat means food of 
any, and of every kind.* 



* This appears a fit place to observe, that the 
attempt to preserve the original meaning of words 
against modem customs which are contracting or 
varying their sense, is of more utility and importance 
than is, at first thought, apparent. The most valu- 
able of all our literary possessions, the Holy Bible, 
is enjoyed by us in our language, as it was used more 
than two hundred years ago. Much obscurity will, 
in spite of every thing, be found by the majority of 
readers, from this cause. It is therefore a labor 
deserving of commendation, to do what can be done 
to lessen this impediment to the perusal and com- 
prehension of the sacred volume, by attempting to 
keep alive a knowledge of the genuine sense of words, 
which have undergone any material limitation or 
change. 
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Iron. — The general prevalence of the vul- 
gar mispronunciation of this word, 
(even amongst persons who are quite 
superior to a similar mode of uttering 
any other combination of the same 
letters,) is very remarkable. How 
rarely do we hear any thing but t-wm,* 
or even i-im, instead of i-roru Apron 
is also subjected to the same distor- 
tion into a-pem; although not perhaps 
quite so generally. 

Many, any. — The same remarks apply to 
the very general utterance of these 
words as menny^ enny^ even by persons 
who never yield to the vulgarity of 

* It may be alledged that the sound is the abbre- 
viated ir'n ; and probably this is the true origin of 
the error. But it is not the less objectionable in the 
bad consequence to which it has led, because it miay 
have had an origin consistent with strict practice ;— 
if that practice of rapid utterance which utterly dis- 
torts a language, can be allowed as any rule, or in 
extenuation of any bad delivery. 
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turning a in other words into e, as 
hjetch for catchy geiher for gather^ &c.* 

* A friendly critic contends that we ought to say 
tnenny and ennyj hecause the a is here the represen- 
tative of Saxon letters of which the true sound, 
when uttered quickly, comes very near to e. Now 
passing hy a query which might he raised on the 
means by which we are to know accurately how the 
Saxons sounded their letters, (either slowly or 
quickly,) this argument is good for nothing, unless 
it be applied to aU words in which we represent the 
same Saxon letters by the same modem a. We 
shall find that we have very many others in which 
we do so, and that in all of them, excepting these 
two, it is the general and acknowledged custom to 
sound the a as in an. But I maintain that we have 
nothing to do with Saxon letters in this case. The 
words are now become English. The established 
sound of a before n is either as in an, or as in vane; 
and we ought so to utter it, as to make it consistent 
with the prevailing style of the language ; — especially 
when a departure from that rule assimilates it to a 
sound, which, in other words, is universally deemed 
objectionable and low ; as cetchy geiher. 

If the argument for menny be admitted, it must 
necessarily follow that we are to hunt out the deri- 
vation of all our words from their multifarious origi- 

M 
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Conquer is not congquer, nor congher^ and 
anxiety is not angziety. The addition 
of the sound g after n in the first syl- 
lables, especially in words beginning 
with con and an^ is repugnant to our 
language; of which the general prin- 
ciple is to sound all the letters truly, 
without addition, omission, or vari- 
ation. But a little smattering of 
French is allowed to invade, and dis- 
tort our own vernacular proprieties. 

Possess, oflFend, oppress. — The same obser- 
vations apply to the Frenchified utter- 
ance of these words, and many others 
like them; as if there was but one 
consonant instead of two, — -pasessy <h 
fendy o-presSf &c. ; and the incorrect 
delivery of oblige, oblation, neglect, thus 
O'blige, o-blation, ne-^lect, instead of 
ob-lige, ob-lation, neg-lect, &o. &c. 

nals, and give to all our vowels the sounds which we 
may suppose to have heen used by defunct or living 
nations, for those letters which more modem ones 
now represent A pretty medley of sounds we should 
then have ! 



( 
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Without, may not be absolutely wrong, 
in the sense of unless, — (I will not 
go, wiihovt (unless) you go also;) but 
it is at least very ill-chosen, and in- 
elegant 

Prayer. — This word has commonly the 
misfortune of being pinched into a 
shape less than its just proportions; 
being very generally sounded prare. 
But it has by right two syllables, and 
ought to be distinctly uttered jway-€r.* 

Evil, devil, chapel, ficc. — ^Young tongues 
should be cautioned against sounding 
the conclusion of such words, as if 
they were spelled with the L before 
the £ or with vl; erfe, devle, chaple, or 
emd, devul, chaptd, &c. — a vulgarism 
much in use. Caution is equsdly ne- 
cessary against a similar kind of liberty 
with words ending in N, as curtain, 

* It has been urged that this is but the abbrevi- 
ated />ra^V. Doubtless it was so originally. The 
observations made above in a note on iron apply 
here with equal force. 

M 2 
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sudden^ rotten^ &c. &&, too often called 
curtn^ suddn^ rottn, &c« &c. Indeed 
all sorts of vulgarisms are marching 
vigorously into the purity of language; 
and our pulpits, which might do much 
to resist the torrent, may almost be 
said to be foremost in extending it. 
Our other vowels are sunk unto U, in 
many positions. We have nobilutty, 
piuttyj quiietf watchmnn, advuccatej eter- 
nvl^ pmishmvmt^ jfudgmunt^ &c, &c. &c. 
There is no effort made to maintain 
any true distinction of sounds* All 
are indiscriminately jumbled into any 
coarse utterance, to which men have 
been accustomed in the low acddents 
of childhood; without an effort to im- 
prove under the superior advantages 
of education. 
Contrary. — This illstarred word is to be 
heard in all sorts of shapes, but the 
right: — cantry^ contery^ corderary. This 
is all owing to the want of a little de- 
liberation and care. It is a word of 
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some difficulty; and in these days 
when speedy utterance is all which is 
sought or taught, no one will sacrifice 
time to correctness, lest he should be 
left behind in the race of tongues. 

Extraordinary is another unlucky word, to 
which no one will afford its due time 
and length; and therefore it is reduced 
to the vulgarism of Extromary. But 
in truth, although its six syllables may 
be somewhat like Pope's "wounded 
snake," it is, at full length, a very 
euphonous and energetic word, if it 
has a fair allowance of space. 

Oftener is* an imwarrantable adverb. — 
Often is an adverb, but it admits no 
comparative degree; and our compara- 
tive adverbs, if we have such things, 
can not end in 6r, which is the form 
of comparative adjectives alone. 
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PRONUNCIATION. /, ,y 



It may seem wearisome to dwell upon tk^ 
minute inaccuracies of pronunciation. But 
they are so numerous and oyerwhefaning^ 
that they do in &ct constitute an sidmost 
universal vice in our language. Onethen^ 
fore who is anxious for purity, can iiot 
refrain from exposing and lamenting the 
evil; albeit he may fear that it is ^^past afi 
surgery." » 

The indistinct and slovenly smugglifig 
of words and syllables together; ei^eoiafiy 
when the same consonants are repeaited^ dr 
others occur of nearly similar sounds; does 
more, perhaps, than any other single fault, 
in spoiling the effect of aU our oratory^ 

We may hear (for it has been heard) rfyiity 
Ao2fr called our "(fi/ieAoM/^'; naturally making 
a man think of the worldly pleasure of din- 
ner, in the midstof a discourse on much more 
solemn things. We may also hear braio^to- 
nought for brought to nought^ kiness for kind- 
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ness, soly for sohlyj holy for boldly^ wholy 
for wholhfj tcithy spirit for toith thy spirit, 
&c. &c. These things arise entirely from 
the total neglect of all real and effective in- 
struction and habit in distinct elocution, in 
our schools and colleges; and to that cus- 
tom of speed, which is carried from collo- 
quial intercourse, into even our most grave 
exhibitions of oratory. 

The effect of the inaccuracy must be 
obvious to any person, who attends to one 
of the prayers in our Liturgy, where wholly 
ajad holy occur very near together; and 
where all the impression and meaning are 
quite lost by the very common method of 
uttering both words exactly alike, holy; 
-^entirely from the want of giving that 
little deliberate care, which is necessary to 
sound the two U in whoUly. 



■ I , 
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SOUND OF O. 

The rising generation is sadly acquiring 
the habit of exactly reversing the sounds of 
O; for instance sounding horse as hoarse^ 
bom as home^ mom as moum^ and the 
reverse, hoarse as horse^ &c. 



SOUND OF U. 

The proper sound of U is as «« in pew^ 
not as 00 in Hoo. The Irish practice of 
softening every consonant before U, and 
indeed before many other vowels, into J or 
cA, is very bad, and a grievous mischief to 
the language. Perhaps it ought not to be 
called an Irish custom, as it is too common 
with English blood. But the Irish carry it 
far beyond the English. Some few speci- 
mens of what is meant are here given : 

Immejutly for immediately Crecher for creature 

EffeckchuUy-^ effectually Fucher — future 

Expejunt — expedient Verger — verdure 

Capichulate — capitulate July — duty 

Ponchus — Pontius Jew — due or dew. 
Scripcker -^scripture 
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We may hear (and have heard in a ser- 
mon) of " the early Jew*' naturally making 
one think of an old clothesman, when the 
' speaker really meant the early dew. This 
was from ^ufi Irishman. 



" AND, " AT THE BEGINNING OF A PARA- 
GRAPH, &C. 

It is essentially incorrect, and is a very 
awkward and bad style of writing, to begin 
a paragraph or sentence with And. That 
word is a pore conjunction in our language, 
ami can not with any propriety be pit at 
the head of a sentence, where nothing is to 
be coupled; or where a period or fvU stop 
exists between it and the thing to be 
coqpled. It is entirely unnecessary ever 
to dp it^ and the practice is nothing but an 
awkward habit of unskilftd writers. It is a 
very prevalent custom amongst lawyers, 
and writers upon law. 

M 3 
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GENITIVE PLURAL. 

Another equally awkward and mcotr^t 
practice is the use of the S with an apos* 
trophe for the genitive pluraL This mode 
of forming the genitive is, in its very 
origin and nature, applicable to &e singvdai^ 
only; and the ill effect of attempting to use 
it in the plural is so obvious, that it is 
strange tliat any eye or ear can toleiste it. 
It is a proof of very inferior taste and skiU. 
To talk of merCs mmds^ the horsed headsy 
.&c. is manifestly very bad style. > But 
when the habit has possessed an unskilful 
speaker or writer, he may ask, what else 
can be said? The answer is, alter the fcHrm 
of your phrase, and say the minds of mef^ 
the heads of the horses^ &c. When custom 
has familiarized the mind to a bad practice, 
any good one which may be recoiaaiiended, 
will perhaps appear formal and difficult. 
It is however nothing ^but the prejudice of 
habit, which gives that appearance. 
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OMISSION OF "TO." 

The omission of to after send, give, bring^ 
and similar verbs, is very objectionable, and 
much impedes a genei^ understanding of 
grammatical propriety, by young persons. 
Give me the apple, send Mm the Tuewspaper, 
lend us a horse, bring them an umbrella, &c. 
Without a considerabk knowledge of the 
classical rules of grammatical construction, 
no one will understand on what principle 
these idiomatic phrases are to be analysed. 
How much better would it be to bring 
ourselves back to a more correct practice, 
give the apple to Tne, send it to him, lend a 
horse to us, &C. 



K AND CH. 

In such of our words as are derived from 
the Greek, beginning with the K or X, 
those letters are by way of distinction 
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represented by K and ch respectively. Now 
as, in these cases, we give to both precisely 
the same sound, being that of K ; and as 
we do, in other words, give a different 
sound to the same letters cA, as in churchj 
and ckuse; how much better would it be to 
represent the Greek letters, in both cases; 
by K? Much puzzling confusion would 
be saved to young persons, unversed in 
Greek, and much needless ambiguity and 
variance in our lang^uage. 



REPRESENTATION OF FOREIGN NAMES. 

A modem writer in Persian stories has 
chosen to give us the strange word Hajji^ 
to represent what in old times our ances- 
tors wrote Hadgee. Now surely this is sad 
affectation. How can we, on any principles 
of English utterance, make any thing of 
his Hajji? Does he not mean us to sound 
it Hadgee^ or so much like it, that that form 
of letters is the closest approximation, 
which we can make to the sound, or to the 
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representation of the foreign letters? If he 
does, why depart irom the more simple and 
consistent form? But, in this age, the 
weak folly of going as &r as possible from 
every thing of domestic nationality, has 
taken the place of the antient error, in the 
opposite extreme, of refusing any adapta- 
tion of foreign manners. It is difficult to 
say which is most deserving of blame. But 
certainly the modem vice is the most re- 
pugnant to all the principles of patriotism. 
Every modern writer, who has, like Gay's 
monkey, " seen the world," gives to us a 
book of his observations, (and it is not to 
be denied that much benefit, mingled with 
much folly, is to be collected from the 
mass,) and he takes special care, to repre- 
sent all foreign words and names, to his 
English readers, in a style of orthography 
quite inconsistent with English usage 
and English pronunciation; and which no 
Englishman can utter without giving to 
several letters employed, soimds quite^ at 
variance with those known to his native 
toij^e. 
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TER»|INATIONS IN Iwm. 

It is rather remarkable, how completely 
the etymology and meaning of names of 
places ending in ham^ have been lost in the 
corrupt pronunciation of the words. Peters- 
ham, Hendles-ham, Fevers-ham, &c. &c., 
are universally turned into Peter-sham, 
Rendle-sham, Fever-sham, &c.; in uttei^ 
disregard of the proper form of the names. 
Ham, meaning hamlet or village, forms a 
syllable of itself; and the letter preceding 
it belongs not to this, but to the former 
one. Peters-ham, is the hamlet of Peter; 
and so, with the others. This correct 
utterance does in fact make names of far 
more euphonous and agreeable form, than 
the corrupt words ending in shmn, &c.^ 

• I doubt whether the kham, when it occurs, is 
not in some cases a corruption of comb, I have met 
with one name, now imiversally written Alkhaiii, 
which in old deeds is put with an alids Alkcomb. 
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POTSHERD. 

Analogous to the absurd preceding error^ 
and at least as bad, is what we may some- 
times hear in our churches, of 2l pots-herdj 
instead of pot-sherd^ from persons who 
know not, or heed not the meaning and 
real construction of the word. On hearing 
pots-herd^ one can only think, that, as goat- 
herd, shepherd, &c. mean a keeper of goats, 
keeper of sheep, &c., so a pots^herd must 
be a keeper of pots, otherwise a pot-boy. 



BISHOP^ 

Plain and simple as the fact is, a^ known 
to persons even slightly versed in other 
languages than our own; yet hatnt ek) com- 
pletely keeps it out of notice, that many 
persons are startled as by a new light, when 
told that the words Bishop, Surveyor, 
Overseer, Supervisor, are perfectly iden- 
tical in meaning, and signify nothing 
beyond the plain English term Overseer^ a 
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persoB who sees or locks ovet thii^ coi»- 
Biitted to his management Bish<^ is den 
rived from the Greek, Surveyor from the 
French, Overseer is English, and Super- 
risof comes from the Latin. But all have 
j^ecisely the same intrinsic signification. 



TERMINATIONS IN OUT AND OT. 

Many modem writers seem to mak^ a 
great eflFort, to preserve or restore the U 
to all words ending in or ; yet there is not 
one of them who does not omit it in many 
words, where he allows his pertinacity to 
bend to his own habit, or the general cus- 
tom. Now, if it be proper to retain the U, 
it ought to be retained in all words; or at 
least, if exceptions be made, they should be 
founded on some good principle, not in- 
consistent with that on which the argument 
for the U is made to depend. Perhaps it 
is true, that the genuine system of our 
kuiguage requires the U. On johiison's 
authority, I believe, it is maintained that it 
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A&e», I would willingly yidd to tlie ine of 
the letter, provided it be systematically acM 
universally applied. For be it remembered, 
the argument is for a dry principle of strict 
propriety. If therefore such an argument 
is to prevail, it is essential that it shall not 
admit any offenders to escape its con- 
clusions, but upon very satisfying and 
sufficient reasons. 

Now, if exceptions be allowed, good 
reasons should be shown; for instance, let 
all words taken from dead languages be 
excepted, — or let any similar principle of 
exception be laid down. But do not let us 
have a measure conceded, upon a mere 
naked, dry principle of rigid propriety, 
whilst it be in fact applied, or not applied, 
promiscuously; some words being brought 
down to it, and others in great number, 
under precisely similar circumstances, suf- 
fered to escape. 

To satisfy any one that this is done, we 
need only read six pages written by any of 
the most staunch sticklers for U; and note 
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the words of this kind which we see/' I 
give a list of many which I have noticed; 
in which no unifonnity is observed. Somoi 
of them no man ever thinks of writing otcr, 
although there is nothing whatever to dis^ 
tinguish them from others. It is remark- 
able enough, that Johnson himself, oin 
whose diatum the argument for U is said 
to depend, is most glaringly guilty of the 
contradictory practice of omitting it in Viny 
many words. 

Those words marked ^ are here put as 
they may be seen in Johnson's Dictionary. 
It must be observed how entirely devoid 
of all principle is the promiscuous use or 
omission of U by him. 



* Actor 

* Ancestor 

* Auditor 

* Creditor 

* Debtor 

* Donor 

* Errour 

* Honour 



* Horrour 

* Inspector 

♦ Labour 

♦ Neighbour 

• Pastor 

♦ Preceptor 

• Predecessor 

♦ Rector 



* Savour 

* Saviour 

* Successour 

* Surveyor 

* Tutor 

* Valour 

* Valuator 
Visitor. 
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This list is given by way of specimen 
alone. It contains no studied selection, but' 
merely words which hare casually fallen 
under notice without any search or design.' 
But Johnson has been referred to for every 
one of them, to see how he gives th^n. 
They are here written according to hii^ 
orthography, with the exception of the last, 
which he spells Visiter. 

Now it may be readily granted, that it 
is not of any importance to the system of 
our language, tt^AM principle is adopted 
wiik these words. All which is contended 
for, is, that some fixed principle be adopte<f 
and be applied with uniformity to the whole 
class of words which ought to be governed 
by it. 

But as it will be acknowledged by all 
persoils, that custom has so completely 
ejected the U from a large number of these 
words, it is become impossible to ingraft it 
on them again; — as therefore the principle 
of oiir can not be uniftmnly applied; — ^and 
as the ktter U, if ad^^t^d, is without 
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sound and is in fact wholly useless, and 
only adds unnecessary length, — ^the con- 
dusion does seem obvious, that the only 
principle which can be uniformly applied, 
and which is convenient and expedient, is 
the entire rejection of the letter from this 
^ole class of words. 



THOSE SORT AND THESE KIND. 

It may appear silly to notice the very 
absurd inaccuracies of those sort of things^ 
these kind of animals^ &c. But really this 
chambermaid's style of speaking extends 
much higher than a heedless observer 
might think possible. It may be seen in 
books of much pretension, and it may be 
heard in our national pulpits. I will not 
waste words, in reasoning on the extreme 
incorrectness of it; but will merely say 
that the correct expressions would be that 
sort of things^ this kind of animals^ &c. If 
any difficulty is experienced by persons 
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not fertile of expedients, of adopting' » 
better form of expression, on account of 
their custom of putting a plural verb afiber 
these phrases, these sorts of things do not 
please nw, &c., then the construction re^ 
quires a slight variation, thus; things of this 
sort do not please me^ &c; for if the only 
change of phrase be using the correct this 
instead of these^ then of necessity the verb 
must be singular: this sort of things does 
not please me, which is not so easy a 
sentence as the other. 



HYPERBOLICAL EXPRESSIONS. 

A homely, plain and simple narrative of 
&cts, in simple language, is now qmte 
banished from our ordinary habits, and is 
lostin a frothy imitatioi. of French hyper- 
bole. 

If ,a woman fidls out of a window, and 
breaks a limb or two, she is sure to be 

liteiCoUy dashed to pieces;** although she 



(( 
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be literally and in truth picked up in only 
one piece. Whilst I am writing, I have 
just read a narrative of a man who had a 
fall of this sort, and ^^ UteraUy broke every 
hone in his hody^ 

If a man drives a dust cart against a 
post, it must be told that his wheel ^^came 
in contact'* with the post. 

The service of the newly burnished woid 
elicit has of late years become very severe ; 
and every thing of every kind, which is 
obtained by any word, process, or act what- 
ever, is now said to be elicited. I have 
not yet heard a waiter told to elicit the cork 
out of a bottle; but I do not doubt that 
we shall soon come to such a phrase. 

But the grandeur of our i^omendature 
is a swelling disease in these times. I hope 
that it is not indicative of dropsical weak- 
ness in our body politic. An observer of 
historical experience may well be war- 
ranted in having his apprehensions. 

Our mechanics sink the old expressive 
name of workmen in the modern jargon of 
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operative^ which is fancied to be more 
elevated** Shopmen are assistants. The 
apothecary's shop is The Surgery. The 
newspaper drudges are gentlemen of the 
press. The attorneys are all esquires. 

Our tradesmen are all manufajdurers^ 
from the maker (our ancestors were satis- 
fied to be called makers) of steam engines, 
to the cutters of pins, the stuffers of saus-* 
ages, and the sellers of cat* s meat Nay, 
the word is often applied to trades which 
do not work by hand, and to those which 
do not make, but merely sell a simple pro- 
duction of nature. Do these lovers of 
hard words know that their manufojctwrer^ 
sweetly though it sound, is in truth nothing 
more than " handmaker"? 

* Our language is perhaps more severely threat- 
ened from America, timn from any other quarter. 
Front thence come the most frothy, as well as the 
most uncouth, inventions to spoil whatever there is 
in it of system or propriety. So observes a friend 
at this place, and I agree with him ; for instance, 
hettermentf for amelioration; to progress, for to ad- 
vance. 
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The whole nation, copying our Ameri- 
can kinsmen and our Gallic neighbors, is 
running a race in hard words. 

Our legislators and state managers are 
amongst the most eager competitors in this 
Olympic struggle. 

We have a new system of measures in- 
troduced, which our ancestors would have 
called the new measures^ the legal measures^ 
the London measures^ the Parliamervtaryy or 
perhaps the Royal, But in our noble days, 
tiiey are by statute to be ^ Imperial mea- 
sures,* 

We have a new system of managing the. 
high roads around our capital city of Lon- 
don ; and the new statute names it by au- 
thority The Metropolitan Road Trust, Our 
ancestors would have been content with 
the vernacular simplicity of The General 
London Roads Trust, 

• It may be here noted, that the new scheme of 
measures introduced by the French philosophists, 
and their absurd Franco-Greek names, have proved 
an entire failure. 
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Our Post Letter Department sets up 
some covered ears to carry the lettermen^ 
for the sake of expedition; and they are 
nicknamed by authority accelerators; in- 
stead of adopting the simple and intelli^ 
gible name of Post-office cars. 

We have public carriages introduced 
into London, to be drawn by one horse; 
and instead of haxkney gigs^ they must be 
cabriolets^ because that is a foreign word, 
and rather harder to be understood. 

A club of men unite in a society for 
school keeping, and nickname themselves 
The Philological Society; by which name 
some persons have actually been misled, to 
suppose that it was a union of learned men 
for the study and practice of the science 
called Philology. 

Travelling steam engines are invented 
to draw loads from place to place; — ^and 
they are grandly named (grand indeed is 
the triumph of art in the invention) Loco^ 
motive Engines; instead of the plain Eng- 
lish, intelligible to all, of Travelling Engines, 

N 
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I do not doubt, that they will soon be nick- 
named Ia)cos ; and that that vulgar abbre- 
viation will in time supersede their exotic 
appellative. Such a thing has ahready hap- 
pened with the cabriolets and 'the caravans ; 
which have acquired the absurd diminutives 
of cabs and vans so completely, that it is 
vain to attempt to maintain the full names 
against the victorious slang. 

The fact is, that these long artificial 
exotic compounds do not thrive in our soiL 
So great is the native preference of things 
shorter and more simple, that all of them 
which apply to articles common to the bulk 
of the population, will be sure of under- 
going some vulgar excision or corruption. 
Mr. Van Heythuysen, he of the long 
Dutch name, was almost universally called 
Mr. Van, by all persons having much in- 
tercourse with him. 

Whilst I am writing, I hear of a woman 
who has purchased some ^^ frerwjcecmi^ food 
for her infant ; meaning an article which a 
man advertizes by the puzzling name of 
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farinaceous food. Does the buyer know, 
that it means simply food made of flour? 
The seUer disguises the shnple quality'of 
his goods under an artificial name, in the 
well founded hope that the ignorant will 
expect something new and superior, from 
so very new and lofty an appellation. 



FEMININE TERMINATIONS. 

The rage of giving foreign additions and 
mutations to our language, is bringing upon 
us a plague of feminine terminations to our 
nouns. 

For my own part, I am no enemy to 
changes when they bring any advantage; 
and I care not from what source they are 
derived, when they can be made beneficial. 
But the general introduction of feminine 
terminations is in fact unnecessary, and 
entirely inconsistent with the genuine 
structure of our language ; and besides, it 
is not possible to make it apply univer- 

n2 
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sally, or indeed in any ^considerable number 
of cases. 

In some few cases, it has long been 
established amongst us. Some of these are 
without necessity or reason, as Jewess; for 
it is not possible to see why a female J)ew 
should be so distinguished, more thmi a 
female German, Russian, or Persian. 
Odiers are certainly convenient, as Govern- 
ess, But it is very doubtful, whether we 
can apply the termination usefully to any 
new cases. 

The way in which it is often used is 
exceedingly ridiculous. Sometimes we see 
advertized, not " a bay mare, an excellent 
hunter," but " an excellent bay huntress." 
Whether the huntress be a biped, another 
Diana, — or a quadruped, the reader is left 
to learn from his own surmises. 

In an advertized account of contribu- 
tions to Bishopsgate Provident Banker I 
have seen a column thus expressed: 

" Females, 

" Weaveresses, winders, warp^s, &c., 
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Milliners, teacW^, shopkeeper*, and lodg- 
ing-house keep^*, &c." 
Now, surely, this is most absurd. K a she 
weaver is to be called a weaveress, why is 
not a she winder, or warper, to have the 
same distinction? 

How are we to act with those words, 
which we apply solely to females, as mUH" 
ner; to which we add man when we mean 
to express a male, as man milliner ? 

But the fact is, that, like most imitators, 
weare guilty of great absurdity and radi- 
cal error in the adaptation of what we 
adopt For in our modem attempts, we 
do not form the female termination, like 
the French, separately, and independently 
of the male. In those cases in which our 
ancestors have set the example to us, they 
have done it properly, as we may observe 
in Jewess and Governess, But our silly 
imitators do their work by adding the femi- 
nine ess upon the original general er; which 
they mean to consider as masculine only, 
although it is not so. They thus in fact 
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form their feminine nouns, not by separate 
feminine terminations, but by vniting the 
masculine and feminine together. This may 
be seen in tveaveress above. 

What has been said is only by way of 
specimen and example. The arguments 
used, depend not on the few instances 
which have been given. Many and stronger 
could be given. But these are sufficient 
to exemplify the application of the reason- 
ing which has been submitted.* 



ACCENTUATION. 

The very erroneous accentuation of some 
of our long words on the first syllable, in 
imitation of the French, has for many years 
past been struggling for prevalence; but 
hitherto happily with no very signal suc- 

• Since this was written, an advertizement has 
caught my eye in a newspaper, of a young lady 
seeking employment " as Chambermaid or Waitress 
in a Tavern." 
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cess, although it has in truth many sup- 
porters. Acceptable^ exemplary^ contemplate^ 
are instances. The French lay an accent, 
in such long words, on the first syllable, 
because it is their practice to have one at, 
or near, the end of them, and then it be- 
comes necessary to have another at the 
beginning. But with us the case is totally 
diflFerent. Our language abhors two ac- 
cents in the same word, unless perhaps in 
some very rare cases, chiefly in foreign 
adoptions. We therefore lay our accent 
in the middle of words. In sounding those 
quoted, with an accent on the first syllable, 
we are guilty of the absurdity of deserting 
our vernacular system of pronunciation, 
and yet not adopting that which we pre- 
tend to imitate. For we use but one em- 
phasis, and lay that on the first syllable'; 
thus leaving ourselves with a long train of 
short syllables to follow, most diflicult of 
utterance, and resembling the quick wrig- 
glings of the tail of " a wounded snake." 
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The French dcceptdbk, ^emplcdrej are 
reasonable and consistent modes of pronun- 
ciation. But the English dcc^ptabU, ixim- 
pldry^ contihnpldiei are silly affectation, and 
nothing else,* 

* In my youth, many years ago, two amiable 
and sensible iriends impressed me strongly widi the 
idea of laboring to maintain such an accentu«tian 
of words derived from classical languages^ as was 
consistent with their roots ; and declared their own 
determined rebellion against any other mode of pro- 
nouncing obdurate and inimical, in opposition to 
obdurate and inimtcaly which are sometimes heard. 
It is undoubtedly very desirable to do this, when 
practicable. But experience has satisfied me, that 
it is not possible to do it in the majority of instances; 
and that the arguments in favor of departure from 
it are conclusive. In forming a modem word from 
an antient tongue, the adoption must be made con- 
genial to that into which it is introduced ; and in so 
doing, it must of necessity submit to changes incon- 
sistent with the soil of its originaL It is vain to 
attempt to constrain it too closely to former habits. 
We may as well expect the vegetable productions of 
nature to remain unaffected, imder transplantation 
to new and varied climates. 

Who, for example, can think of using ^r^to^e or 
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MISCELLANEOU& 

EAST INDIES, WEST INDIES, AND INDIANS. 

Amongst the many customs (especially in 
language) which are founded entirely in 
error and ignorance, nothing surely can be 
more indefensible, than the plural name of 
East Indies, given to the antient continent 
pjf India, 
.Columbus, when he discovered the Ame- 
vksan islands, erroneously supposed that he 
had reached India; and he persisted in the 
^scaie opinion during his whole life. Hence 
iiis discoveries bore the name of India for 

mterSoeiUorff according to the aecentuation of irrtto 
m^ihcuius? Prolocutor y it is true, is used correctly, 
4aid in contradiction to interlocutory ; but such 
inconsistencies are perhaps inevitable. Prolocutor 
iiowever is hardly to be deemed an English adop- 
ttofK ' It renmins Latin, used on certain occasions, 
but not converted into English; prases seemff to be 
takeninthesamematmer in Scotland. '- 

N 3 
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many years, until the error was detected. 
The continent afterwards insensibly ac- 
quired the new, and far preferable name of 
America; although the true lover of science 
must ever lament, that it did not obtain the 
appellation of Columbia. The earliest dis- 
coveries, to which the name of India had 
first been appropriated, have still retained 
the name so falsely given to them ; and, as 
they were found to be islands, the anoma- 
lous plural Indies has been created for 
them, and the addition of West has of 
necessity been used to distinguish them 
from the true India. 

The first charter of our India Company 
perpetuated the absurdity, which grew up 
after the detection of Columbus's blunder, 
of calling the true India, by the name of 
East India; and magnified the absurdity 
by pluralizing the name, as had been done 
with that used for the American islands. 
Thus we have entailed upon us the ridicu- 
lous name of The East Indies^ for the 
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antient and classical land of India, and The 
West Indies for its contemptible rivals, the 
little islands of the American sea. 

From the same ignorance and error has 
arisen the prevailing custom of calling the 
rude inhabitants of every uncivilized coun- 
try, especially those of America, by the 
name of Indians. Columbus, as he called 
the land which he discovered, India, natu- 
rally denominated its natives, Indians. By 
this name they have continued to be kno^ini, 
even in spite of their country having 
acquired the peculiar and better name of 
America. We have therefore the constant 
absurdity of a man writing an account of 
the country of America^ and of its aborigi- 
nal natives the Indians ; — ^and we actually 
read very frequently of the natives of any 
other uncivilized country, by the name of 
Indians ; which has thus taken the place of 
the old appellation of Savages^ — objection- 
able enough in some respects, but yet far 
more correct than the other. 
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MARMONTEL S TALES. 

Marmontel's Tales should be called Im- 
moral Tales, They are not fit for a cor- 
rectly moral eye. 



FLAXEN, WOOLLEN, AND COTTON THREAD. 

The nomenclature of our haberdashers has 
been much perplexed, by the general in- 
troduction of cotton manufactures. For- 
merly they had but two kinds of thread: 
that made of wool had the peculiar name 
of worsted, and the flaxen thread, havr 
ing no rival, was denominated simply 
thread. The consequence is, that, having 
now cotton for sale in all kinds of shapes 
and conditions, they are puzzled how to 
distinguish the cotton thread, and they 
generally know it by the indefinite name of 
cotton alone ; which means nothing but the 
simple vegetable. There is therefore often 
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much time lost in explanation. Thread 
denotes merely a line or string, and implies 
nothing of the substance of which it is 
made. The simple and obvious distinction 
oi flaxen thready and cotton thread ought to 
be adopted. It would avoid much loss of 
time and loss of words over our counters ; 
especially when gentlemen go to execute 
the orders of the fair; they being little 
versed in the technicalities of the shop, and 
all thread being equally thread to them. 



INOCULATION AND VACCINATION. 

Akin to the last article is the blunder, 
very general amongst persons not ac- 
quainted with the Latin language, of sup- 
posing that Inoculation and Vaccination 
are two opposite and distinct things; 
whereas in fact there is no difference 
between them. When, the use of the Cow- 
pox was introduced to supersede the old 
Smallpox, a new name, more palatable to 
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delicate organs, and more consistent witli 
the modern fancy for hard foreign words, 
was created. Vaccination was invented, 
derived from the Latin Vacea, signifying a 
cow; the animal from which the disorder 
is taken. It must be confessed, that if a 
new word was necessary, this was not ill- 
chosen. But this vaccination is communi- 
cated by iTtoculation. That word signifies 
nothing more than a puncture, or making a 
hole in any thing ; and it was itself like- 
wise a new word coined on the first intro- 
duction of a mode of communicating the 
Smallpox, to express that operation; — by 
inserting the matter in a hole or ei/e. The 
Latin word in is represented by our Eng- 
lish in, and ockIus is the Latin for an eye. 
Inoculation therefore is but the mode of 
of introducing the disease, and has no con- 
nection whatever with the kittd of disease. 
It is as applicable to the virus of one 
s to that of any other. 
Thb is for the information of ladies and 
others to whom it may be useful. 
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BOTANICAL LATIN, LATIN BOTANY, AND 

BLUE BELLES. 

The daisies and dandelions, the buttercups 
and cowslips of the fields of our grand- 
mothers are now unknown. The fingers 
of our children are no longer in danger 
from the vulgar and ignoble nettles and 
thistles, which were the dread of the child- 
hood of our forefathers. We live in 
grander times. We have discarded the 
homespun appellations of the vulgar Saxon 
dialect of our forgotten ancestors; and 
now possess sesquipedalian names, and 
heterogeneous compounds for ev^ry tree 
and herb ; and our very weeds are worthy 
of affording lodging for the eagle, if mag- 
nificence of names could give the power. 

Our fair botanists little know, that the 
nomenclature of Botany, which they so 
laboriously cultivate, is not Latin; and 
that after all their labor, and all their drill- 
ing and practice, the most perfect of them 
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are frequently guilty of Ae most abstlrd 
blunders in the use of it It is in truf}r, 
a very illfonned composition of fimcifnl 
words created out of Latin; and often 
very inconsistent with the idiom and priii- 
dples of that language. The mistakes 
committed in the use of this vegetshle 
dialect are often very amusing ; wid 
amongst those votaries who are little, or 
but moderately, versed in practice, th<ey 
are very numerous. Nothing is more 
common than to hear the qualifying 
epithet confoimded with the distinctive 
name of the plant ; and genders are con- 
stantly mis-applied. We are often invited 
by a lady to look at a latifolia, to aditare 
her Japonica, or to accept from her a 
young pjmis Japonicz^. 

It is highly necessary that every extend 
sive science should have some definite 
system of descriptive language; and it 
would be too fastidious to quarrel wift 
want of classical accuracy in the words 
adopted, to express things which Wer^ 
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unknown, or unexplained, in the times 
when the antient languages were in use. 
But our fair Botanists are mistaken, in 
believing that there is any of the merit 
or eclat of true learning, in the acquisi- 
tion and common use of the descriptive 
language of any science, when their 
acquaintance with that language is not 
deep enough to enable them to apply it 
with unfailing accuracy. It may be well 
for them to know their favorite (and in- 
deed a very rational and instructive) science 
in its scientific tongue ; and in their books 
and their study to be well versed in it 
But there can not be good sense, or good 
taste, in abandoning the simple and well- 
known names (generally very expressive, 
and often highly-pleasing) of their native 
tongue, for the hard and triple compounds 
of an artificial language, even if they had 
the skill of always using it accurately. 
What would be thought of the physician, 
or the chemist, who, in promiscuous con- 
versation, should designate all the ordinary 
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properties of nature by the liard names 
assigned to them in the laboratory? Should 
we not call him a quack or a pedant? 
Turn the picture; and let us ask what 
we must then call our lady botanists, in 
their favorite exhibitions of hard language? 

Nature and simplicity are ever the most 
agreeable objects; and of all parts of the 
human creation, woman is that one which 
is most adorned by adhering to nature 
and simplicity in every action and every 
thought. The little modem trickery of 
dabbling in Latin Botany for the sake of 
lisping Botanical Latin, is stepping beyond 
that simplicity which is most becoming, 
and putting on an artificial prettiness, 
which fits the fair wearers very ill indeed. 

K the magnanimous Equestrian dialect 
should succeed in absolutely riding over, 
and subduing the plebeian appellations, to 
which we and our forefathers have been 
accustomed, the sylvan poets of a future 
age will be shorn of more than half of 
their sweetest images and objects of de- 
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scription. The pompous dialect will ill 
accommodate itself to the poet's flowers, 
however it may succeed with nature's. 
For the high blood and magnificent length 
of this longtrained nomenclature, will never 
condescend to flow in the dull channel of 
a poem, composed in mean lines of not 
more than ten syllables. 



AUCTIONEERS AND ALEHOUSE-KEEPERS. 

The prodigious self-importance of Auc- 
tioneers and Keepers of Alehouses and 
Ginshops, (otherwise called, for grandeur, 
"licensed Victuallers,") is sometimes as 
amusing as it is absurd. Both classes of 
men being "public characters", and often 
before the public; and the auctioneers 
pursuing the trade of speech-making and 
telling lies from a rostrum ; they really do 
consider themselves amongst the leading 
men of the age. In this self-conceit they 
are not a little supported by the news- 
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papers, over which they exercise consider- 
able influence by their patronage, through 
the means of advertisements and bar cus- 
tom. 



PERSONAL RETORTS IN ARGUMENT. 

In these days all arguments are met by 
personal retorts. Plain reason and the 
real merits are universally overlooked, in 
the prevailing desire to turn every thing 
into a personal altercation ; as if personal 
rivalry, and individual triumph were the 
only objects of pursuit, and to which truth 
and reason are always to be sacrificed. 
Et tu quoque is the only reply to every 
thing. "My friend, you have a hole in 
your coat; step in, and let my servant 

mend it, " r« What, if I have ! — you had 

a hole in yours yesterday." Thus we 
always refuse to meet the true point, and 
endeavor to outflank it. 

We need go no farther for this than 
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our houses of Parliament; wliere we con- 
stantly see the discussion of all the great 
interests of the nation and the world turned, 
in this way, to the merest personal squab- 
bles and altercation. But it is the vice of 
the age ; to be met with even in our do- 
mestic circles, and in all walks of society. 
It is not pardonable even in school boys 
and school girls ; for even they ought t6 
be whipped out of it. We all ought to 
be taught to argue for truth, and to dis- 
cuss it with reason and sincerity; without 
suffering childish feelings of personal va- 
nity, jealousy and self-suflSciency to inter- 
fere. In feet, our own sweet selves ought 
to be entirely excluded from the mind. 



LATIN GRAMMARS. 

Nothing needs more amendment, than 
the Grammars by which the Latin lan- 
guage is intended to be taught to our 
youth. AH those in use seem to be 
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designed to puzzle, instead of instructing, 
the in&nt mind. Complex, unintelligible, 
inconsistent, and often incorrect, they 
amaze and bewilder the youthful faculties. 
None is more marked by these faults, than 
that Grammar which is most in circulation. 
It is defective in uniformity of system; 
things are dropped in, here and there, 
by successive emendators, without connec- 
tion, or any reference to convenience or 
utility. As the modern system of instruc- 
tion leaves the learners to pick up what 
they can, in hammering through these 
crabbed books, without the aid of any 
regular or eflfective guidance or elucidation 
from masters, the difficulty experienced, 
and the time wasted, are exceedingly great 
Many a youthful genius is entirely dis- 
couraged and stupified in the repulsive 
labor. The design would really appear to 
be, if we were to judge from the practice, 
to make learning as difficult, mid as dis- 
agreeable as possible. 

The very beginning of what is called 
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the Accidence, — the very threshold, — is an 
explanation of things, by terms, and in a 
manner, quite as much requiring explana:- 
tion as the things themselves. 

Many elaborate books have been framed 
as improved grammars, and some intended 
as simplified ones. But one general defect 
distinguishes them all, as books for ele- 
mentary instruction. They all require 
more preliminary knowledge than can be 
possessed by infant learners. They are 
composed by persons, not sufficiently aware 
of the necessities of infency. Those which 
are intended as simplified works, adapted 
to infant minds, are really as little fit for 
them, as those of higher pretension. For 
in the attempts to simplify, there is too 
much artificial system, and too much real 
abstruseness ; in some, too much affected 
brevity ; in others, too great abundance of 
words; and whilst the grammars in general 
currency have too much Latin in them, 
the others commonly have too little. The 
talent of descending to the level necessary 
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to lead the infant mind into the path of 
learning, is rarely possessed by those who 
have themsehes travelled far in the road. 

A Grammar which shall really be well 
adapted for an elementary book in schools, 
is yet greatly wanted. 



SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

The ordinary school discipline of boys is 
most deficient in the inculcation of that 
knowledge, which is most important, the 
knowledge of self; and in that correction 
which is most needed, the correction of 
vicious propensities and evil temper. 

The formation of the mind is entirely 
abandoned to the accidental occurrences 
amongst the pupils themselves. By the 
masters this most serious of all things is 
entirely neglected, excepting so far as the 
infringement of scholastic rules and ordi- 
nances is concerned. There is no protect- 
ing hand to support the weak; no controU- 
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ing power to give confidence to the un- 
steady; and no restraining mind to curb 
the unjust. In fact, the aotiial transactions 
and conduct of the pupils are utterly 
unheeded and unknown by the master, 
unless they extend to overt acts of outrage- 
ous impropriety. How much great and 
lasting injustice and mischief may be, and 
is, in daily operation, unchecked and even 
countenanced by connivance, is well known 
to every man who has passed through the 
ordeal even of a quiet country school. 
How much there is in the larger theatres 
c^, what are called, public schools, it is 
fearful to contemj^te. Many a luckless 
subject may justly attribute all his future 
errors and vices to this source;* many a 

* To say that some individnals also may justly 

ascribe their good qualities to a system, which may 

accidentally have suited their peculiar cases, is no 

answer to these objections. It is freely admitted 

that much of what is beneficial may be ascribed to 

our public schools. The argument here is, that there 

}8 much very unnecessary and wanton evil, which 

might be cured. 

O 
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soul has been lost by this want of some 
effective discipline and control, adapted to 
guide and form the living mind, whilst the 
very secondary process of teaching dead 
literature is going on. 

The system of fagging in our public 
schools would not perhaps be objectionable, 
if it were guarded from abuse. Some good 
may be seen in it. But, in the mode in 
which it is actuaUg tised, it is generally a 
system of the most excessive, brutal, and 
abominable tyranny; hurtful to the minds 
of the tormentors, no less than the sufferers. 
There is indeed too much indulgence shewn 
in the whole usage of our public schools, 
to a mere brute love and abuse of power. 
There is great room, and great need for 
very extensive reform. 



IRVING S HISTORY OF COLUMBUS. 

This is one of the most amusing and 
interesting books of the present age. — 
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Long as it is, the interest never flags, and 
nothing of what is said appears to be too 
much. In fact, the writer has marvellously 
abstained from disquisitions, and extra- 
neous matter, and has kept singularly close 
to his matter; which, in this age, are very 
rare and commendable qualifications. 



LORD COLLINGWOOD'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

This is another beautifully interesting 
book. Every reader must rise from . the 
perusal of it, with a softened and amended 
heart. But it may be wished, that there 
was something said of that all-important 
subject, upon which so anxious and so 
amiable a parent as Lord CoUingwood was, 
must have desired to see his children rightly 
taught, — religion. It is impossible to be- 
lieve, that such a man had not in himself a 
deep sense of religion, and an earnest 
desire that his children should be duly in- 
structed in it. The omission of the subject 

o2 
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liL'ilwi Irttersy does diottcfo^ appwur^'tii^ 
ifaote T eiaavkftble. Bttt be i8^eR»'<1» liafr^ 
written, at all times^ under ilieiiiiflweiieeirf 
maoli mental disappointment andianajetyv^ 
and' great bodily discomfort •« AIlowasie& 
must, f4»r those reasons, be made for his 
COrrei^ondenoe. Yet in strongly commend^ 
ing the book, as it justly deserves to be 
commended, it would be wrong to refrain 
from qualifying the praise by this notiee of 
one important omission. 



BISHOP HEBER'S JOUBNAL.. 

Ik this book we have another work of great 
beauty and interest Yet it has an a{)peaN 
ance of giving a peculiar color to every 
thing it touches, and of too strong &vor to 
the writer's own peculiar view«. There is 
also, in the mode and tone of the nattativ^e 
df the tiger hunt, and the Bishop's partici* 
pation ifi the sport, and his actual shot at 
thc^game, somethingnot quite agteea^le to 
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^e'sua«f^e of 'Idmn^ deBiBng%\Ii\ mluldi 
bay#! looked far belteor, if the fiishop )]Mtfli 
fiurlyi ooidfessod, what was most obriously/ 
the genuine truths that, in the novelty ^ancL 
sin^iUaiity of the scene, the curiosity abiid; 
natural temper of the layman prevailed for 
once over the prelate, and induced Jumrrtd^ 
join, and, when he had joined, to doiisi 
other men would have done, under sinii2ar> 
circumstances. i.>il 



M M'i 



HISTORICAL NOVELS, 

It is impossible to approve the principles of 
those tales of mingled fiction and truth, whidb{ 
have, for many years, imder the authority 
of the great example of Sir Walter Scotfcy 
been so much patronized and read. They, 
completely mystify and perplex the truth 
of history. There are very many readerei, 
of such works, who never study any otheiT) 
authority. These tales get possessii^n, :9f| 
the memory . and imagination . oiu Vosj^^) 
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readers, especially young ones; and they 
will in the end have the effect of completely 
puzzling and confusing posterity on many 
of the facts of history; and even of estab- 
lishing in some cases the fiction for the 
truth. The currency and general perusal 
of such popular works, do in effect tom- 
pletely overpower more elaborate and true 
historical compositions; and they make 
eventually a more universal and durable 
impression on the general mind. 



FOUR MAXIMS OF LIFE. 

MAKE EVERY DAY DO ITS OWN BUSINESS : NEVER 
POSTPONE TILL TO-MORROW WHAT CAN B£ DONE 
TO-DAY. 

UNDERTAKE NOTHING, WITHOUT A REASONABLE 
PROSPECT OF BRINGING IT, IN REASONABLE TIME, 
TO A SUCCESSFUL ISSUE. 

TRUST NOT TO CHANCE ANY THING WHICH CAN 
BE REDUCED TO CERTAINTY, 

IF YOU WANT A THING DONE, GO ; IP NOT, SEND. 



S. Manning and Co. Printers, London-honse Yartt. 
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